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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Hotel New Yorker, New York City, March 2 and 3, 1951 


‘*Mental, Emotional, and Spiritual Education”’ 


These sessions are open to anyone who is interested and will pay the one dollar registration fee. 
Tell your friends about the program. Urge them to attend. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 2 
9:00 A.M. Registration begins 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. 
Chairman, Carl P. Swinnerton, Pomfret School, Pomfret, Conn. 


Speakers: Fredric Wetham, M.D., New York City 
J. Roswell Gallagher, M.D., Wesleyan University 


There will be two more speakers. 


Open Forum on Sex Education 


1:30-3:00 P.M. Informal discussion groups: 
Boys’ Day ScHoo ts 


Chairman, R. Allan Clapp, Headmaster, The Blake School, 
Hopkins, Minn. 


Topics: “‘Cooperation with Parents in Regulating Social Life” 


“The Improvement of Counselling by Faculty Mem- 


” 


bers 


Boys’ BoarpinG ScHOOLs 


Chairman, Lawrence M. Noble, Director of Admissions, 
Groton School, Groton, Mass. 


The topics for discussion will be limited in number and will 
be confined to the problems of secondary schools. The 
chairman is inviting member schools to suggest what topics 
they believe to be most timely and interesting. 


Girts’ Day ScHoo.s 


Chairman, Mrs. Grier Bartol, Headmistress, The Agnes Irwin 
School, Wynnewood, Pa. 


Topic: ‘The Girls’ School and the Community” 


The discussion will cover (1) courses which may be given 
in community relations, agencies which can be drawn upon 
for help toward a better understanding of community life, 
the type of trip which would increase social and civic under- 
standing; (2) opportunities for participation in community 
activities — volunteer work in charitable organizations 
watching polls, etc.; (3) student participation in world 
affairs — attendance at such gatherings as the World Affairs 
Council, the UN, and the Public Affairs Conference. 


Girts’ Boarpine ScHOOLs 


Chairman, Clemewell Lay, Co-Headmistress, Emma Willard 


School, Troy, N. Y. 


Topic: “The Continuousness of Education: the role of the 
secondary school’’ 


The discussion will cover (1) the equipment and outlook of 
the girl as she reaches secondary school; (2) the program 
and outlook for the adolescent girl; (3) what the college 
expects of freshmen and what part of a student’s education 
belongs to the secondary school. 


Co-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Chairman, Hans Froelicher, Jr., Headmaster, The Park School 
of Baltimore 


Program to be announced. 


3:00-4:00 P.M. Open Meeting of Latin Examiners! 


Open Meeting of Mathematics Erx- 
aminers! 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Section Meetings: 


ArT 


Chairman, Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., Director, Addison Gallery, 
Andover, Mass. 


“The Contribution of Art Instruction to the Conference 
Theme” 


Special tepic: “What I Expect the Art Department of My 
School to Contribute to Student Development” 


Speakers: Dr. Mitchell Gratwick, Principal, Horace Mann 
School, New York City 


Gretchen Tonks, Headmistress, St. Mary’s Hall, San An- 
tonio, Texas 


G. McCall Maxwell, Headmaster, Lake Forest Day School, 
Lake Forest, Ill. 


Special topic: “‘Arts and Credits” 


Speaker: Edward S. Noyes, Chairman, Board of Admissions, 
Yale University 


The SEB Art Committee hopes that its report, published in 
the Buttetin for November, 1950, will provide the basis 
for the discussion. Comments from the floor will convey 
the art teachers’ point of view. 


RELIGION 


Chairman, C. Lambert Heyniger, Headmaster, Darrow School, 
New Lebanon, N. Y. 


Program to be announced. 


1The Examiners will welcome those who wish to discuss the examinations. Regular section meetings in these fields are scheduled 


at other times. 








RemeEDIAL READING 


Chairman, Marion Kingsbury, Director, Remedial Education 
Center, Washington, D. C. 


Program to be announced. 


Socrat Stupies 


Chairman, David F. Chapman, The Mercersburg Academy, 
Mercersburg, Pa. 


Topic: “Teaching Current Events” 
Speakers to be announced. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 3 
9:00 A.M. Registration continues 


9:00-10:00 A.M. Meeting of SEB Representatives 


Chairman, Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The William 
Penn Charter School, Germantown, Pa. 
Speakers: Esther Osgood, Executive Secretary of the SEB 


Kennith R. Balsley, Representative at The 
Academy, Philadelphia 


The purpose of this meeting will be to indoctrinate SEB 
Representatives. 


Episcopal 


10:00-11:00 A.M. Open Meeting of English Examiners’! 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Section Meetings: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Chairman, Mrs. Marjorie Davison Sharpe, Director of Lower 
School, Laurel School, Cleveland 


Program to be announced. 


LIBRARIANS 
Chairman, Mabel Williams, Supt. of School Work, N. Y. 
Public Library. 
Topic: ““Recreating the Past: How and Why” 
Speaker: Marchette Chute, author of Shakespeare of London 
After the talk a film on the New York Public Library will 
be shown, followed by inspection of some of the rare items 


in the Library’s special collections and a visit to the Central 
Children’s Room. 


This meeting will be held in the New York Public Library. 


MENTAL AND EmoTIONAL HEALTH 


Chairman, Dr. Burton P. Fowler, Principal, Germantown 
Friends School, Germantown, Pa. 


Program to be announced. 


Mopern LANGUAGES 


Chairman, Donald D. Walsh, The Choate School, Wallingford, 
Conn. 


Topic: “‘Techniques of Testing: Intra- and Extramural” 


Speakers: Dorothy M. Bement, Principal, Northampton 
(Mass.) School for Girls 


Nelson Brooks, Westover School, Middlebury, Conn. 
Joseph S. Stookins, Loomis School, Windsor, Conn. 


Music 


Chairman, Henry Ready, The Mercersburg Academy, Mer- 
cersburg, Pa. 


Program to be announced. 


12:45 P.M. Luncheon 
1. Report of Chairman of SEB 


2. Address: “Reflections on the Art of Teaching,” President 
J. Seelye Bixler, Colby College 


3:00-4:00 P.M. Open Meeting of French Examiners! 


3:00-5:30 P.M. Section Meetings: 


ENGLIsH 


Chairman, James H. McK. Quinn, The Episcopal Academy, 
Overbrook, Pa. 


Program to be announced. 


Latin 


Chairman, Albert W. Booth, The Pingry School, Elizabeth, 
mM. J. 


Program to be announced. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


Co-chairmen, G. Britton Holmes, The Albany Academy, 
Albany, N. Y., and Frank S. Somerby, The Buckley School, 
New York City. 


An excursion to the International Business Machines Co. 


Primary ScHoo ts 


Chairman, Mrs. Irwin Robison, Collegiate School, New York 
City. 
Program to be announced. 








HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Hotel reservations for the Annual Conference should 
be made early. Make them now, if possible. They can 
always be cancelled later, or the reservation for one dele- 
gate can be transferred to another. 


Address your reservations to: SALES DEPARTMENT, 
Hotel New Yorker, 34th St. at 8th Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 
It is important that the SALES DEPARTMENT should 
receive all Conference room reservations. Be sure to mention 
the Secondary Education Board Conference on March 2 and 3. 

Be sure to reserve each room in the name of a specific 
person. A school cannot reserve a number of rooms in its 
own name. 





























1 The Examiners will welcome those who wish to discuss the examinations. Regular section meetings in these fields are scheduled 


at other times. 


NOTE: There will be continuous showings of educational films and filmstrips, as well as educational exhibits, 


throughout the two days. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS MEETING 


On Thursday afternoon, November 16, the Public Rela- 
tions Committee of the SEB held an open meeting to 
which it invited 22 guests from member schools (strictly 
in order of application). Thirty-two late applicants were 
promised invitations to future open meetings. 

The meeting, held in New York City, was an informal 
workshop at which such subjects were discussed as: ex- 
change of faculty children; relationship of independent 
schools to state boards of education; value and functions 
of parents organizations; various phases of alumni work; 
use of motion pictures in alumni and public relations. 

Guests from member schools, in order of application, 
were as follows: FRANK J. SLADEN, JR., Detroit Uni- 
versity School and Grosse Pointe Country Day School, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich.; CHARLES R. MORRIS, Milton 
Academy, Milton, Mass.; H. L. G. FRY, St. Bernard’s 
School, New York City; OLIVIA GREEN, Headmistress, 
The Lenox School, New York City; THOMAS W. 
NAZRO, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H.; F. GARDI- 
NER BRIDGE, Hebron Academy, Hebron, Maine; 
ADELE Q. ERVIN, Westover School, Middlebury, 
Conn.; FRANCIS KEYES, Westminster School, Sims- 
bury, Conn.; ELIZABETH PARMELEE, Headmistress, 
The Calhoun School, New York City; ROBERT W. 
WOODWORTH, The Browne and Nichols School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; G. LAURENCE BLAUVELT, The William 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia; MRS. CHRISTINA 
O’DELL, McDonogh School, McDonogh, Md.; MRS. 
EVERETT E. McAULIFFE, Headmistress, Searing 
Tutoring School, New York City; SALLY CARSLAKE, 
The Brearley School, New York City; M. LAWRENCE 
SHIELDS, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.; JOHN 
KEMPF, Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J.; ROBERT 
M. CAMPBELL, Vermont Academy, Saxtons River, Vt.; 
THOMAS B. HARTMANN, The Hun School, Princeton, 
N. J.; HARRISON M. DAVIS, JR., Headmaster, Hack- 
ley School, Tarrytown, N. Y.; RICHARD W. ELLIOTT, 
JR., Desert Sun School, Idyllwild, Calif.; INEZ GRA- 
HAM, Headmistress, Graham-Eckes School, Palm Beach, 
Fla. 

Atsent because of illness: Mrs. Thomas J. Crane, The 
Collegiate School, New York City. 
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THE LANGUAGE FUNCTION 


An Achievement in the Slow Process of Evolution 


By Anna GILLINGHAM 


Miss Gillingham, of Bronxville, N. Y., is well known in the field of remedial reading and spelling. An article by her entitled “Avoid- 
ing Failure in Reading and Spelling” appeared in the Buttetin for November, 1949. Reprints are available at 10 cents a copy. 


I 

CARCELY a week passes in which I am not given 
_ by a letter or interview, by parent or teacher, a 
description of a child something like the follow- 
ing: He is said to have an average or even superior in- 
telligence; the oculist says his visual acuity is normal; 
he does well in arithmetic calculations and in prob- 
lems if they are read to him (1); but after several 
years in a good school he cannot read or spell ac- 
ceptably. Facts about left-handedness in the child 
or his family may be added and occasionally the state- 
ment that his father or uncle, etc., could not get 
through college on account of slow reading or diffi- 
culty with foreign language, that a brother or sister 

or cousin also had serious reading difficulty. 

Then follows the anxious question: “Do you think 
this child might be a case of specific language dis- 
ability?” or ‘“Do you think he might be one of the 
neurological reading cases?” 

These questions carry the unfortunate implication 
that there is a sharp line of demarcation between the 
child with specific language disability and his ‘‘aver- 
age’ or normal classmates, a sharp demarcation which 
only a specialist can discover. 

The fact that I am asked such questions indicates 
that I have become identified with the Orton explana- 
tion of language disabilities, and that there is wide- 
spread confusion regarding the import of that ex- 
planation. Accordingly his theory will be taken as 
the basis of this article. 


II 


Amidst the voluminous discussions throughout 
the country concerning children who do not learn to 
read by methods successful with the majority of the 
class, Dr. Samuel T. Orton, a neurologist of recog- 
nized standing, seems to have been the only investiga- 
tor to apply to this school problem the data accepted 
by neurologists in regard to the language function. 
To be sure, certain investigators have consulted 
neurologists about their poor readers but with scant 
results. All such consultations were an attempt to 
establish some pathological conditions, possibly a 
birth injury or other trauma. Sometimes one hears 
the vague statement that the nervous system is so 
sensitive that even a very slight undetected injury 
in infancy might have caused the trouble. Such sug- 
gestions are shocking to parents and teachers as throw- 


ing a suspicion of abnormality over the child with 
school difficulties. 

Furthermore, they introduce a totally different 
concept from that intended when neurology is in- 
voked by Dr. Orton and his followers. It is perfectly 
normal to have a brain, and language is a perfectly 
normal function of that brain. The genesis and ex- 
pansion of this function can be studied by the neurolo- 
gist by looking far back through the ages. 

Dr. Orton in thought traveled this long road of 
evolution and traced the development of the nervous 
system as a hierarchy of dominances, until at last the 
cerebrum was created and became dominant over all 
the lower centers. 

As the miraculous process advanced to higher and 
higher forms of animal life, the cerebrum became 
more and more complex in structure, but even in the 
human, the highest animal of all, the development 
was in complexity rather than function except in that 
outstanding attribute distinguishing the human from 
the lower animals — the language function. 

Gradually there had appeared a tendency towards 
motor laterality —to have one hand more skillful 
than the other, to kick or hop with a preferred foot, 
to use always one eye for accurate sighting, presum- 
ably all on the same side, whether right or left. So 
when the language function was needed the principle 
of laterality was extended to the sensory field without 
the creation of any new organ. It was placed under 
the control of one hemisphere of the cerebrum, the 
other hemisphere being for the purpose of language 
silent, unused, nondominant. The discovery of this 
fact was made long before Dr. Orton was born. It 


was accepted by anatomists and psychologists in the 
1800’s. (2) 





Ill 


Normal language, including reading, spelling and 
writing as well as speech, depends upon the working 
of the three-fold language pattern — thousands and 
thousands of associations among the records stored 
upon the brain by visual, auditory and kinesthetic 
impulses carried from the sense organs. 

In the infant there is no handedness preference 
and no language, and the first step in Dr. Orton’s 
working hypothesis was the assumption that records 
of sight and sound and feeling from the vocal organs 
(and later from the hand in writing) are registered 
equally on both hemispheres of the brain. He be- 
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lieved that as handedness is established so also there 
is estab.ished “‘a physiological habit of use,’’ by means 
of which the records stored on one hemisphere come 
to be used, and the corresponding, but reversed, 
records on the other hemisphere come to be ignored. 

But motor laterality is very frequently not estab- 
lished consistently. An individual may be largely 
left-handed but use his right eye for careful sighting 
or his left foot for hopping or he may even be ambi- 
dextrous. 

In the same manner, the language function 
described above is probably perfectly established in 
comparatively few individuals, those amazing ones 
who teach themselves to read at three, who cannot 
remember ever misspelling a word, who read Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall understandingly in a few days, and 
master a foreign language in a summer. 

Variations in the completeness of establishment 
of hemisphere dominance determine the degree of 
specific language ability or disability of an individual. 
Lack of complete establishment of the physiological 
habit of use of control by one hemisphere manifests 
itself by employing the usually ignored records on 
the not completely dominated side, e.g., mirror-writing 
or reading saw as was or ten as net. (3) 

Thus we see that, except for those individuals 
with language capacity developed above the normal, 
all human beings have specific language disabilities. 
Therefore, being “‘average,” they are not to be re- 
garded as peculiar or placed under any stigma of 
abnormality. 

The designation “‘specific” is applied to this dis- 
ability because it is a variation in the language 
mechanism and not due to low mentality, or to poor 
sensory acuity. Thus the low I.Q. child who cannot 
read is not a specific language disability case; the 
blind child who reads only by interpretation of raised 
symbols felt with the fingertips, or the deaf and dumb 
child who can follow conversation only by translating 
manual signs or by lip-reading, does not have a specific 
reading disability. 


IV 


Some of us intergrades are good-enough readers 
but poor spellers; some stutter; some good readers 
are almost illegible writers or produce mirror-writing, 
as did the great scholar Leonardo da Vinci; some can- 
not safely drive a car because so uncertain as to right 
and left; some seem unable to express themselves in 
fluent speech except with the kinesthetic reenforce- 
ment of violent gestures indicating direction, illus- 
trating shape, size or position of objects as they talk. 

Any audience or after-dinner group can readily 
be transformed into an experience meeting if this sub- 
ject is introduced. In that sense we may all be 
described as neurological cases, since we all have 


brains and the language mechanism in varying stages 
of development is one of the normal functions of 
those brains. 

The tendency to variation in degree of laterality 
is familial, a concept often confused with that of 
direct heredity transmission of a particular manifes- 
tation from parent to child. Thus an ambidextrous 
professional man who is an excellent reader may have 
a right-handed brother who could not get through 
school because of his poor reading, a nephew who 
stutters, a grandchild who readily lapses into mirror- 
writing. As a matter of statistics, the majority of our 
poor readers are right-handed children with left- 
handed brothers and sisters and cousins. 

Something like 10%-15% of the school popula- 
tion, in any school system or any country so far in- 
vestigated (low mentality and significant defects 
of sense organs being disregarded) have a specific 
language disability sufficient to cause severe difficulty 
or complete failure with reading, spelling or writing. 

That is the way the language function behaves 
when confronted by the demands of our bookish age. 
In an era not regimented with compulsory universal 
education, these individuals might have been self- 
respecting, successful members of the community, as 
cannot be their lot when literacy is the criterion of 
efficiency, the key to doors of opportunity. 


Vv 


There is no mystery about the diagnosis of these 
cases. To be sure in the elaboration of his theory of 
language disabilities, Dr. Orton gave thousands of 
tests and subjected the results to the most searching 
analysis. No one but a neurologist can evaluate this 
analysis scientifically, but with the working hypothe- 
sis available, the school can apply the criterion of 
working efficiency. Large quantities of data do not 
benefit the individual pupil. Information such as 
that cited at the beginning of this article is adequate 
to indicate that the conditions conform to a general, 
familiar pattern of disability in language capacity 
and that the child should be retrained by a technique 
radically different from that previously employed. 
The best exposition of this phase of the subject is in 
an article by Paul Dozier, himself a neurologist and 
psychiatrist. (4) 

These 10%-15% are very tragic, often more 
tragic than blind or deaf or crippled children. The 
affliction of the latter is so obvious as to kindle the 
ready sympathy of everyone, whereas the child frus- 
trated in progress in knowledge and the thought based 
on knowledge because he cannot decipher printed 
symbols suffers from anxiety and chagrin. 

Often more able than the majority of his class to 
understand content, he feels himself regarded as 
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stupid; trying much harder than the boy in the next 
seat, he finds himself reprimanded for carelessness 
and indolence. He is as bewildered when expected to 
get ideas from the printed page or to express his own 
ideas in writing as he would be if told that if only he 


“tried hard” enough he could wiggle his ears. He 
just doesn’t know how to try, and the outstanding 
lesson he has learned in school is that effort will re- 
sult in failure, an appalling lesson. 

In the individual with superior language capacity 
the three-fold language pattern is formed spontane- 
ously with little teaching and slight effort. The child 
looks at the word, learns how it sounds and can readily 
write it. Others with less language capacity progress 
more slowly and with much definitely administered 
repetition. It is the 10% or 15% who must have 
remedial training if their school life is not to be a 
prolonged nightmare. This help calls for an approach 
very different from that successful with the 85%. 
The entire plan of approach to reading, spelling and 
foreign language may need to be different for several 
years or even throughout the school course. With 
suitable and prolonged training these remedial pupils 
cease to be tragic and very frequently become excel- 
lent students. Detailed descriptions of this training 
have been written elsewhere. (5) This is not an 
appropriate place for such a presentation. 

Dr. Frederick Tilney, at that time director of the 
Neurological Institute of New York City, was deeply 
interested in remedial techniques, but this was not 
what he had in mind when, in discussing Dr. Orton’s 





presentation of his theory in 1932, he said, “It looks 
very much as if the principles which he (Dr. Orton) 
is establishing are going to . . . take us into much 
broader, deeper fields of psychology.” (6) Rather 
was he thrilled by the flood of light cast upon the en- 
tire learning process by Dr. Orton’s new application 
of previous knowledge. It is my hope that this ar- 
ticle may carry something of this same intellectual 
thrill to teachers, parents and students as they con- 
template the evolution of the language function exer- 
cised by us all but developed in varying degrees. 
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DISCIPLINE AND LOVE 


By Georce W. Taytor 


This article by Mr. Taylor, head of the English department, Fountain Valley School, Colorado Springs, Colo., won the 1949-50 
prize offered by the editors of the But.etin for the best article on a subject of general interest. 


I 


HE topic of discipline is, for quite human rea- 
sons, largely disregarded by publications and 
forums devoted to education. No teacher 

likes to admit that he has trouble handling a class- 
room or dormitory, and no headmaster likes to have 
it broadcast that the problem of misbehaviour exists 
in his school. But the fact remains that teachers 
themselves, between classes or on those rare occasions 
when they have a chance to come together socially, 
discuss at length and always with passion this very 
subject. They do not necessarily speak in general 
terms; more often, indeed, they discuss specific ‘‘diffi- 
cult” students and perhaps never once allow the actual 
word, discipline, to jar the atmosphere. 

Well, as even the best teachers know, discipline 


does constitute a problem. Let us therefore admit it. 
Perhaps most of us are not so much bothered by boy- 
ish mischief (or, possibly, maliciousness) as is the 
pitiful pedant in the next classroom; perhaps we do 
not experience it so much as we did when we started 
teaching. But if we have never had some difficulty 
in managing obstreperous students, we have never 
been school teachers. 


Therefore, why is the question of discipline seldom 
raised in our esoteric publications? Why is it passed 
over so superciliously by schools of education? Why 
is it so touchy a subject for faculty meetings? 

After all, Wall Streeters do not avoid mentioning 
their market setbacks. Indeed, unlike teachers, they 
publicly air their difficulties, and only in intimacy do 
they reveal their financial victories. And doctors — 
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good Lord! — derive an exquisite pleasure from dis- 
cussions about the most excruciating complications 
of our flesh. But the lawyers have it! They are, if 
possible, more verbose than the doctors. Mark the 
countless volumes that line their office walls — vol- 
umes which, almost sadistically, record case upon case 
of human misbehaviour. 


II 


Let us return, then, to that phenomenon, the 
teacher. One afternoon he attempts, ruthlessly but 
in vain, to supervise the Study Hall. An arsonistic 
youngster (our pedagogue does not realize that it is, 
in spirit, a// the assembled youngsters) lights a small 
bonfire on the floor. ’Tis nothing; but ’twill serve. 
A pregnant atmosphere of enthusiasm pervades the 
room. Our teacher is enraged. Pounding the desk 
and hollering epithets, he renders his charges happy, 
at last. 

The next morning the rest of us know what has 
taken place. Some of us merely shake our heads; 
others of us say, “Boys will be boys” (a remark which, 
after all, cannot by any logic be denied any more than 
“Women will be women,” or ‘Schools will be 
schools”); others of us are secretly delighted with the 
whole episode. But still another group can be heard 
muttering, ‘“‘Probation!” or, “Suspension!” or, 
“They’re all a bunch of juvenile delinquents!’ or 
(from an English teacher, of course), ““Expel them, 
every man jack of them!” 


It is this latter group that spurs me on to my 
declaration. To be in revolt over another individual’s 
misbehaviour is, it seems to me, not completely sin- 
ful. Nor is it completely Christian. It is, rather, 
somewhat unfair. It should be clear that even the 
English teacher has a job outside the classroom. That 
job is to join constructively in the life of the school. 
I say, constructively. “Expel them, every man jack 
of them!” is, it would seem, a somewhat unconstruc- 
tive suggestion. Of course, too, it’s an impractical 
one. And our English teacher (who, as you may 
already have detected, is the victim of the arson 
described above), in taking such an unobjective point 
of view, has forgotten that if his advice were followed, 
the entire faculty would have less tobacco for their 
pipes next year. 

Nor do I notice that this vituperative group does 
much but vituperate. Not one, for instance, tries to 
straighten out the arsonist. Two souls, however, pro- 
ceed to our victim of fire, the English teacher, and 
pronounce: “Do something!” The victim is thus re- 
victimized. He either will do something, or he will 
not (as ruthless a logic as ‘“Teachers will be teachers”). 
If he does nothing, we are not surprised by such 
learned articles as that of Dr. Pedantus on “The Dis- 


ciplinary Value of Acceptance of Random Motor Ac- 
tivity.” If, on the other hand, our teacher does do 
something, he naturally does the wrong thing. He 
places not his problem but his emotions at the dis- 
posal of his colleagues — or the Senior Master, or the 
Assistant Headmaster, or the Headmaster himself. 

And finally this poor creature wonders why, as he 
embarks upon his next Study Hall duty, he is greeted 
by a copious waterfall. 

In April he resigns. He is finally launched into 
the world, preaching what could not rightfully be 
called a gospel. He ultimately turns up in a school 
of education, offering a course in ‘‘Pre-Plato Educa- 
tional Ideals,”’ and insinuating into his third lecture, 
every year thereafter, some bitter remarks about 
every man jack connected with private schools. And, 
incidentally, one of his lectures, for some reason or 
other, is devoted to ““Suggested Methods and Counter- 
methods for Prevention of Fire in the Ideal Educa- 
tional Society.” 


Ill 


Why don’t we admit, then, that discipline is one 
of the problems all schools and some teachers have in 
common. To a few men, such as our English man 
jack, it constitutes an embarassing topic. To others, 
it is a disagreeable if unavoidable concern. To a third 
group, however, disciplinary matters offer a pleasing 
challenge, because boys’ behaviour is an inspiring 
thing to supervise. 

Our students are not juvenile delinquents. They 
are boys, plain boys. They have bodies; they have 
emotions; they even have brains. And these three 
elements, all different in each boy, are variously mixed 
to produce an individual. 

Appealing to the Headmaster will not improve our 
understanding of the boy who has just roiled us. 
Appealing to the boy himself is facing the problem 
more squarely. But there is more than just a boy 
involved in this situation. We area part of it. Why, 
after all, did he throw the snowball at ws? To threaten 
him with all sorts of recriminations does not go to 
the heart of the matter. There is yet that question: 
Why did he pick on us? Now, if he habitually picks 
on other members of the faculty as well, it is he, 
probably, who is at fault. But if it is a single teacher 
who is the target of general mischief — why, then, 
there’s a logical and humiliating deduction to be 
made: the fault is not entirely the boy’s, it is also the 
teacher’s. That’s stating a fact both logically and 
bluntly. 

What to do? Griping is not doing anything... 
After all, everybody has his faults. Some faults are 
incurable, but most can be remedied — or, at least, 
covered up, to be delighted in only during vacations. 
But what fault is it that rubs? Is it lack of magna- 
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nimity? Is it lack of firmness? Is it lack of a sense 
of humor? Is it a defensive, unnatural attitude? Is 


it too ready a temper? Is it threats that are not 
carried out? 

Or is it — simply, purely — disliking the boys we 
teach? 

The last question is, to my mind, by far the most 
crucial. Yet textbooks on education rarely even 
utter it. Do we enjoy working with our students? 

This is the core of the matter. 

Oh, we may be specialists in teaching foreign 
languages or in presenting mathematical formulae. 
We may enjoy preparing complicated mimeographed 
charts. We may know more about pedagogical theory 
than the Headmaster. But we are not true teachers 
unless we enjoy our students. Unless we love them. 

Love (a word out of fashion) is a word never found 
in educational publications. It’s a word that shocks. 
So let us capitalize it for posterity: LOVE. Surely, 
many professors of education are going to swoon at 
this. So let us capitalize it once more, that the cynics, 
also, will dissipate into thin, thin air: 

LOVE. 


For here is the key to sympathetic education. 


IV 


To train the child for life, which is the aim of all 
good education, is not necessarily to give him com- 
plete freedom or complete responsibility. For life 
itself circumscribes, and life itself is a discipline. 
Some so-called progressive teachers seem not to know 
that the demands of the world are far more stringent 
than the demands of the school, and that the devious 
ways of humanity often suffocate the too-innocent 
spirit. The extreme of the new philosophy of educa- 
tion, rather than present the child with a true picture 
of the world, would offer him a beautiful falsehood, a 
shattering lie. 

Life, I say, is itself a discipline. And therefore it 
is the duty of the realistic teacher to demand good 
discipline of his students — intellectual discipline as 
well as the discipline of day-to-day living. 

But the important consideration, and the one 
that the vituperators lose sight of, is that good dis- 
cipline cannot be achieved through hate. There was 
never a human being who extracted successful dis- 
cipline by hate, except that he himself became a dic- 
tator,atyrant. The vituperators, who are ever ruth- 
less in their desire for a perfect order, can never gain 
their ends. They cannot gain them because vindic- 
tiveness does not create—it destroys. Revenge 
brings only counter-revenge. 

In the successful handling of people, it is not the 
method so much as the manner which counts. Whereas 
a man trained in educational theory may apply all 





the rules of the book and still be unsuccessful because 
he has not earned respect from his students, another 
man, quite unacquainted with “pedagese,” may work 
miracles of discipline simply because there exists a 
sympathetic relationship between him and his stu- 
dents. Youngsters, who are more naturally in tune 
with basic emotions than their elders, know full well 
who likes them and who doesn’t. Offering nothing 
but disillusionment to the revengeful spirit, they will 
do practically anything for the master who handles 
them with kindness. 

A perfect discipline is discipline without spite, 
discipline with understanding, discipline without 
vilification, discipline with love. 


Vv 


If the school teacher does not enjoy working with 
his students, he should simply quit teaching. 

There are too many of us too often bitter about 
our students. We gripe about their griping. We 
raise hell over their hell-raising. We revolt over their 
revolts. We are anxious to an extreme that the 
“‘besom of reform” sweep out our problems and leave 
no dust. But dust is as much a part of life as of death. 
Perhaps we might, then, apply that besom advan- 
tageously to ourselves. A student has drawn our 
caricature on the blackboard not without motive. 
For once, let us study the picture, not the artist. If 
inspired, the representation, like all true art, will give 
us an insight into ourselves. 

If we love boys, it matters little how we handle 
them. But we won’t love them unless we have 
handled them with respect. 

Beware the teacher who constantly rails against 
his students! He must know the vicious circle of it: 
the students are also railing against him; so he rails 
against them still more vehemently. A tragic circle. 
With his students, he is no longer teacher; with their 
teacher, they are no longer students. 

So it goes. Imagine a chemist who hates chemi- 
cals! Imagine a carpenter who hates not only the 
hammer, but what the hammer fashions! Imagine 
that, and you have the whole tragedy of humanity. 
Our problem — the problem of every one else — is 
the problem of love. 





SUBSCRIBE TO THE BULLETIN 


Teachers in member schools may have individual sub- 
scriptions to the Buttetin for 75 cents a year. Your own 
copy of each issue will be mailed directly to you. Just 
send in your name and address and 75 cents (coin, stamps, 
or check) to the Secondary Education Board, Milton 86, 
Mass. 
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SCIENCE TEACHING AND SEX EDUCATION 


By Epcar N. Sanrorp 


Mr. Sanford, formerly Assistant Director of Studies and teacher of science at Westover School, Middlebury, Conn., is now Prin- 
cipal of Francis W. Parker School, San Diego, Calif. He was chairman of the SEB’s Science Committee for several years, and he 
and his committee were responsible for the proposal that the Board include a forum on sex education in the program of the 1951 


Annual Conference. 


I 


T is a familiar story to many teachers that the 
home in present-day American society seems to 
be accepting less and less of the responsibility for 

the education of children. In many respects the home 
can be criticized justly for its willingness to hold the 
school, the church, and other community groups re- 
sponsible for an ever-growing number of the details 
of education. However, one must not lose sight of 
the fact that the complexities of modern society pre- 
sent questions with which the home often is ill- 
equipped to cope. The problems of the adolescent 
today can be infinitely more confusing and therefore 
harder to solve than they were fifty years ago. It 
becomes increasingly important for the individual to 
understand himself thoroughly. One of the ways to 
develop this understanding is for the student to com- 
pare himself carefully with others of his own age 
group, and, through the medium of open discussion, 
to evaluate his own opinions and experience. When 
this process has for its subject matter the topic of 
physical maturation and related problems of social 
and emotional adjustment we are engaging in what, 
for want of a better name, we have often called “‘sex 
education.” 

At the outset I should point out that I believe 
that the responsibility for sex education should rest 
first with the parents. However, many parents do 
not want this responsibility and, in far too many in- 
stances, they are not qualified to discharge this duty 
well. The school’s interest in the whole problem 
should begin at the point where the parents have not 
been able to meet with success. After the school has 
consulted with parents, children, teachers and others 
who are acquainted with adolescent problems, it 
should be possible to arrive at a body of subject 
matter that will be a welcome addition to the curricu- 
lum, both from the parents’ point of view and from 
the child’s. 

Almost from the first use of the term, “‘sex educa- 
tion” has had a bad name. It has been used wrongly 
to include a vast area of needed instruction, much of 
which has no bearing upon sex at all. Instruction in 
sex originally meant the presentation of facts about 
the human reproductive system. But, just as in 
other fields of instruction, the presentation of facts is 
only the initial step in the educative process, and the 
value of these facts is very largely lost if they cannot 


be applied to practical situations. And so what had 
started as sex education soon found itself involved in 
a much broader problem of teaching, namely, the 
development of specific attitudes and moral standards. 
Unfortunately the term “sex education” is still used 
often to refer to this whole question of adolescent 
adjustment and the public continues to misunder- 
stand the emphasis that schools are giving to “‘sex.” 


II 


It should not be hard to see that there are no half- 
way measures in attacking this problem of providing 
good adult leadership. Under the pressure of intense 
student interest and immediate application of learn- 
ing, educators begin to realize some of the implied 
meanings in the old saying that “a little learning is a 
dangerous thing.” This topic has so many possible 
ramifications that it is difficult to know just where to 
lead once the fire of ’teen age interest has been lit. 
Thus, having admitted the need for more instruction 
in the field of the development of personality and 
morals, the school, if it accepts responsibility for 
teaching in this area, is immediately confronted with 
a much broader problem than the presentation of the 
“facts of life.” It is not the physiology that troubles 
us then, it is the psychology and the sociology, and 
many of us are not prepared to deal effectively with 
these latter sciences as they relate to the immediate 
interests and problems of youth today. 

In the long run each independent school must de- 
cide for itself what responsibilities for the education 
of children it should accept. If the development of a 
moral code is one of the areas accepted for responsi- 
bility, then the school must not treat the subject 
casually. Rather, there must be more careful plan- 
ning and expert teaching here than in any other sub- 
ject matter field. Otherwise the program is doomed 
to an early and an unhappy death. 

Most of us as teachers have had little or no direct 
preparation for handling the broader areas of this 
subject. Many of us at one time or another in our 
careers have tried to teach something for which we 
were not fully prepared. The results have not been 
good and the inclination has been to side-step that 
topic forever. Here is a natural interest of children 
that is not easily avoided and, in at least this one 
area of the child’s school experience, poor teaching 
cannot be excused. 
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Any subject is potential dynamite if it has a direct 
interest and an immediate application for a student. 
With apologies to the mathematics teachers, I sug- 
gest that one reason why it is safe to teach the bi- 
nomial theorem is simply that, for most students, the 
practical application of the theorem to everyday life 


is remote. In instances such as this, bad teaching 
can become obscured in the very nature of the sub- 
ject matter being presented. The closer the subject 
matter is to the practical solution of immediate prob- 
lems, the more expert the teacher has to be. For the 
’teen-aged child there is nothing of more concern to 
him than getting answers to questions about his own 
personal conduct and his relationship to the opposite 
sex. Many studies have shown that students.of high 
school age are vitally interested in sex, love, and 
marriage. If we are aiming for the well-rounded 
development of children, we cannot ignore these 
strong forces in their lives, but rather must take ac- 
tive steps to insure that these interests become healthy 
attitudes before adulthood is reached. It follows 
that the counselling of young people requires the very 
highest degree of teaching skill if it is to be successful. 


Ill 


The ideal way to conduct any planned program 
of sex education would be to have all departments in 
a school do some of the work and to have the content 
of the program integrated as a natural part of the 
teaching done in the various subject matter fields. 
However, such a plan is not without serious difficul- 
ties. In the first place it is probably true that many 
teachers themselves do not know enough physiology 
and psychology to be able to attack satisfactorily the 
problem of incorporating this new subject matter 
into their courses. This does not mean that it would 
be impossible for the teachers to learn their lessons 
first. The real problem would be to know how to 
integrate the new material with the old. The num- 
ber of instances where this has been done successfully 
is still so few that we can learn but little from the 
past experience of others. 

Another aspect of the question leads to the obser- 
vation that any comprehensive program of instruc- 
tion should be carried on as a group project involving 
most of a given faculty. If only a few individuals 
participate, the effectiveness of the program will be 
limited and the student will come to regard the de- 
velopment of his personal understanding as apart 
from his other learnings. If one agrees that instruc- 
tion in morals, conduct, and self-understanding should 
occur in many places in the curriculum, he will find 
the greatest stumbling block to success lies in the 
difficulty of creating a faculty willing and competent 
to deal with these questions. 





If basic physiology were all that is needed, that 
would be very easy to teach. But a knowledge of 
physiology is but one small aspect of the total solu- 
tion and should be taken in stride by the student as 
only a part of what must be learned before it is pos- 
sible to understand oneself. The basic facts of physi- 
ology, birth, maturation, and psychological growth 
need to be understood by all and should be presented 
without emotion or bias whenever the occasion pre- 
sents itself. This means that instruction in these 
topics no longer should be the sole responsibility of 
the science teacher. 

One criticism of much of present day teaching is 
that subject matter has been too heavily departmen- 
talized. The science teacher often ignores the 
mechanics of composition and the English teacher is 
careful to avoid reference to scientific materials. In- 
stead of creating unity in the education of the child 
we are creating false impressions about the inde- 
pendence of subject matter fields. Thus in the area 
of morals and personal conduct, which cuts across all 
subject matter fields, the student is in danger of be- 
ing left with false and confusing concepts if instruc- 
tion in these matters is isolated and left to a few in- 
dividuals in a single department such as science. 


IV 


One final emphasis upon the urgency of facing 
this whole problem of sex education and all that it 
entails is to be found in the observation that this is 
the one area of learning that the child is sure to ex- 
plore sooner or later. He inevitably will gain the in- 
formation somehow. This fact we cannot escape. 
Just how he gets his information and under what cir- 
cumstances should be of vital concern to all of us. 
If instruction is provided under a controlled situation 
by the parents or by the school, we can be sure that 
the facts have been presented correctly and that the 
child will be helped to make decisions and develop 
healthy attitudes which meet with our approval. It 
should not be necessary to mention the possible bad 
effects of allowing him to solve the problem without 
help. 

If instruction is undertaken outside of the regular 
classroom, it should be carried on in small discussion 
groups. When the number of children in a group is 
so large that it is not possible to have individual 
questions and general discussion, the group probably 
will react unfavorably to being “lectured to.” How- 
ever, in small groups under skillful adult leadership 
in open discussion, children can usually be depended 
upon to arrive at the correct conclusions through 
their own thinking. If they are not conscious of hav- 
ing their thinking directed by an adult, they are apt 
to regard these conclusions with respect. This is not 
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a type of teaching that is generally employed by 
many of us. Certainly it is the hardest type to do, 
but the results should justify the effort. 


My own experience would indicate that young 
people today are much concerned about questions 
such as our high divorce rate, the choice of a mate, 
what will insure a happy marriage, the difference be- 
tween cheapness and popularity, the reasons why so 
many young people are so confused, and factors to 
be considered in the establishment of a set of moral 
values. These are matters of vital importance to 
young people and I believe that satisfactory answers 
cannot be given by a sympathetic adult who teaches 
merely “‘out of the fullness of his heart.” Rather, in 
order to avoid superficiality, a teacher must have 
had some specific training in this area just as he has 
had detailed instruction in the conventional subjects 
that he has been employed to teach. Young people 
want specific answers, backed up, if possible, by facts 
and figures; they are not satisfied with generalities. 
Only by detailed preparation can the teacher avoid 
the accusation of giving answers that are so broad 
that they have no specific application for the student. 


V 


My approach to the problem of the responsibility 
of the science department in a program of sex educa- 
tion has been an indirect one because I am of the 
opinion that the science department really has no 
more responsibility for sex education and the develop- 
ment of moral standards than has any other depart- 
ment in a school. Perhaps, as science teachers, we 
flatter ourselves when we think that we are a little 
better prepared to do the job than the Latin teacher 
or a mathematics instructor. So much of our present- 
day conduct and emotional experience seems to be 
interpreted in terms of basic physiology, it is no 
wonder that a science teacher, with at least a smatter- 
ing of relevant training, should be made the scape- 
goat to get a program of sex education started. But 
the fact remains that physiology is a minor aspect of 
the whole problem and the development of the per- 
sonality of youth ought not even to appear to center 
around sex. If the English teacher and the history 
teacher are alert, they will find just as many oppor- 
tunities as the science teacher to develop in students 
a personal understanding and a moral stamina. 

The science teacher, perhaps more than other 
members of a faculty, should be aware of the need 
for facing the problem of sex education squarely. 
Especially in biology there are many situations that 
allow discussion in this area. But, with the already 
over-crowded content of the average biology course, 
there is not sufficient time to deal with the topic 
effectively. It should be remembered too that not all 


of our students study biology and therefore may not 
have any opportunity for classroom discussion of 
these interests. 

If the science teacher is aware of the acute need 
for organized instruction in the field of adolescent 
problems, he should be able to help in setting up a 
broad program that will meet the needs of all stu- 
dents. In arranging the details of such a program it 
is important that the students themselves feel that 
they have a part. If possible the demand for this 
instruction should come from the young people who 
will be involved in the discussions. If they believe 
that the plan is being forced upon them, their atti- 
tude will be negative and their willingness to coop- 
erate at a minimum. Students can be of real help in 
the selection of subject matter and discussion topics. 
With confidence in the ability and sincerity of the 
teacher, and with the assurance that he is sympathetic 
to the problems of the adolescent, students will co- 
operate in a discussion group to an extent that is 
astounding. They are eager for answers and they 
will leave no stone unturned in their search if they 
have confidence in the adult who is guiding them. 

If a science department is interested in making 
the initial steps in organizing a program of ’teen-age 
help, it can assemble teaching materials such as books, 
charts, films, and models and encourage their use in 
other departments. It often is possible to coordinate 
work in the sciences, especially in biology, with other 
courses in the curriculum. Last of all, the science 
department can encourage administrators to break 
with tradition and make the leap into this area of 
instruction. 


VI 


These are only several of many ways in which a 
science department might be helpful. There are 
many other suggestions that could be made, but, in 
the final analysis, the efforts of a science department 
should be directed toward encouraging a broad pro- 
gram and cooperating in its effective execution. It 
is not wise or feasible for one department to carry the 
entire responsibility in a field that is so marked with 
danger and yet, at the same time is promising of such 
marked successes. 

In the long run, a program of adolescent guidance 
under the direction of a few individuals such as a 
science department probably is better than no pro- 
gram at all. However, this is not the ultimate solu- 
tion to be sought and therefore should be regarded 
as only a stop-gap measure. When the program be- 
comes the joint responsibility of a large majority of 
the faculty and the students, its success will be 
insured. 


And now if you ask me just how I intend to inte- 
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grate the intimate problems of youth with a quadratic 
equation or a Latin declension, I must be frank to 
confess that I have no positive answers. There are 
so few authorities with tested solutions to offer to 
the problems of good teaching in this field that it is 
not easy to find help. However, this does not dis- 
courage me in my beliefs that first, an integration 
ought to be made and, secondly, it therefore can be 
made if enough of us are willing to try. 


This whole question of facing squarely the prob- 
lems of adolescent youth has been carefully side- 





stepped by much of American education for too long. 
None of us would hesitate to admit the need for more 
detailed, expert guidance of young people. Few of us 
have been brave enough to attempt it. But someone 
has to assume leadership in the development of any 
new area of instruction. Perhaps those of us in science 
can help to lead the way provided that we are willing 
to remember that what we are teaching is not solely 
the possession of our department but rather is a re- 
sponsibility to be shared equally by every good teacher 
in a system. 


Note: The first session of the SEB’s 25th Annual Conference will be an Open Forum on Sex Education (Friday, March 2, 10.00 
A.M.-12.00 M.). Please see the Conference program outlined elsewhere in these pages. 


THE COUNCIL OF ALUMNAE ASSOCIATIONS 


By Anne ScHoiz 


Mrs. Janos Scholz, President of the Brearley School Alumnae Association, has written this article on the history and purpose of 


the Council of Alumnae Associations to encourage membership in this young organization. 


form at the end of the article. 


HE idea of an Alumnae Council of Independent 
Schools originated in 1947 with Mrs. George 
E. Brower, who is a Dobbs and Spence School 
alumna, and who at the time was President of the 
Dobbs Alumnae Association. Mrs. Graham D. 
Blaine, now President of the Board of Trustees of 
The Spence School, joined Mrs. Brower in preparing 
the agenda for its first meeting. Seven alumnae asso- 
ciation presidents attended, representing The Brear- 
ley School, The Chapin School, Foxcroft School, The 
Masters School (Dobbs), Miss Porter’s School (Farm- 
ington), St. Timothy’s, and The Spence School. The 
subjects discussed were: alumnae association member- 
ship and dues, membership requirements, clerical 
assistance — how and if supplied, size of associations 
and number of actual members, periodicals, fund 
raising, alumnae representation on the Board of 
Trustees, methods of creating active interest within 
the alumnae body, and public relations. At the close 
of this first session of the Council the consensus was 
that the organization could prove really valuable to 
independent schools and that its ideas should be 
further developed. 

In 1948 the Council met again. Each school 
represented had been supplied with a questionnaire 
with the idea of making a comparative study of 
alumnae association statistics. Garrison Forest 
School and Chatham Hall were new members. The 
various alumnae association presidents reported from 
filled-out questionnaires, subject by subject. It was 
a long and immensely interesting meeting. To make 
the group more efficient, it was decided that it should 


Girls’ schools are invited to clip the 


be directed by an Executive Committee; and in 
order that more comparative experience might be 
gained the Council voted to meet at a different school 
each year (either day or boarding). 


The following year the Council met at Dobbs. 
Four officers were elected, and a round table confer- 
ence was held, still quite informally, with three new 
schools represented: Rosemary Hall, Westover, and 
Emma Willard. It was decided that a five-dollar 
membership fee would be effective as of the school 
year 1949-50 to cover expenses of printing, station- 
ery, and postage. An Executive Committee, includ- 
ing four officers and the charter members of the 
Council, was elected, which met in the winter of 1949 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Bramwell Ault, 
the new president of the Council. A constitution 
and by-laws were drafted, plans were laid for an 
annual meeting to be held in the spring at Rosemary 
Hall, and agenda were discussed. It was agreed that 
meetings would be more informative and more effec- 
tive if each alumnae association president came pre- 
pared with a three-minute report (in typewritten 
form) to be submitted at the end of the discussion to 
the President of the Council. She would then make 
a digest of the material to be circulated to the mem- 
ber associations for comparative study. 


In April, 1950, the constitution and by-laws were 
passed and a new Executive Committee was voted in, 
with Mrs. Webster Todd of Foxcroft as President. 
Fund Raising was the subject of all reports, and an 
abundance of interesting material was disclosed and 
many varied methods of approaching the problem 
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were discussed. Great emphasis was placed upon the 
exchange of alumnae periodicals. It was considered 
desirable to continue with a formal report on one 
specific subject at each annual meeting. In 1950-51 
the topic will be “‘Public Relations.” The meeting 
will be held either at St. Margaret’s School, Water- 
bury, Conn., or at Westover School, Middlebury, 
Conn. 


The Council should not be confused with the 
American Alumni Council, which functions for the 
benefit of colleges and is only now trying to interest 
the secondary schools. This is a very large organiza- 
tion which has specialists to head up the different 
fields of permanent interest to alumni/ae associations 
and employs a professional staff to compile, coor- 
dinate, and provide information. THE COUNCIL 
OF ALUMNAE ASSOCIATIONS OF THE INDE- 
PENDENT SECONDARY SCHOOLS aims at be- 
ing an intimate and amateur body, with the benefit 
of comparative analysis, pooling of effort, and per- 
sonal contact with the member organizations in- 
volved. Its main objective is to help the independent 
girls’ schools to survive these difficult times so that 
they may continue their great contributions to 
youth, 

The Council can be useful only if it has a wide 
and varied membership. Any school may join that 
meets the requirements —i.e. that it be an inde- 
pendent secondary school for girls with a bona fide 
alumnae association. 




















1950-1951 PRIZE CONTEST 


Tue Inpepenpent Scuoot Bu ttetin will offer two 
prizes of $25 each to the writers of the best unsolicited 
manuscripts submitted for publication before February 
15, 1951. One prize will be awarded for the best article 
on a subject of general interest; the other prize will be 
awarded for the best article in a specific subject field. 
Rules governing the contest are as follows: 


1. 
2. 


Manuscripts may not be longer than 2,000 words. 
Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, 
on one side of the paper only, and three copies (one 
original and two carbon copies) must be submitted. 


. Articles may be on any educational subject likely 


to be of interest to independent elementary or 
secondary school readers. 


. All articles must be written expressly for Tue In- 


DEPENDENT ScHOOL BuLLeTin; they may not have 
appeared in print elsewhere. 

All manuscripts must be in by February 15. Those 
received earlier may be considered for publication in 
earlier issues of the BuLLeTin. 

This contest is not open to members of the editorial 
staff or to the Executive Committee of the Second- 
ary Education Board. 


The editors of Toe InpEPENDENT Scnoo. Bu.te- 
Tin will be the judges, and their decision will be 
final. The editors reserve the right to publish in the 
Bu.etin any article submitted, whether or not it 
wins a prize. 


. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be addressed to 


Tue InpepenpenT Scnoot Butetin, Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 











CLIP THIS FORM 


THE COUNCIL OF ALUMNAE ASSOCIATIONS OF THE INDEPENDENT SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Executive Secretary: Mrs. Marjorie Holland, The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Name of School 
Address 


Number of pupils 


Acdress 


Name of Alumnae Ass’n Pres. 


Is your school incorporated as a 


non-profit institution? 


How is your school governed? 


What Alumnae representation is there on your governing board? 


Do you wish to become a member of the Council? 


PLEASE return this form as soon as possible to the Executive Secretary 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


KenneTtH C, Parker, The Taft School, Watertown, Conn, 


Alumni of an educational institution form one of its many publics. That this public should receive careful consideration by ad- 


ministrators becomes increasingly imperative in the light of economic and legislative trends. 


Russ A. Miller, Editor of the Deerfield 


Alumni Fournal, one of the outstanding publications of this type, presents here his thoughts concerning alumni responsibility. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE ALUMNI 
By Russ A, MILLER 


I 
A s the editor of an alumni magazine it would be 


logical for me to say that the prime responsi- 
bility of alumni is to write articles for, and to 
send information to the editor. Helpful as this would 
be personally, it is obvious that the field of alumni 
responsibility is broader than this. The whole topic 
was thoroughly discussed at the national conference 
of the American Alumni Council held in Cambridge 
last July. In a thought-provoking address entitled 
“An Appraisal of American Alumni,” Dean Wilbur 
J. Bender of Harvard brought out some of the prob- 
lems which alumni activity poses for educational in- 
stitutions. Dean Bender was speaking of the colleges, 
but much of what he had to say is equally applicable 
to our secondary schools, and it has seemed to me 
that some of the questions which he raised might 
very usefully be discussed in an article such as this. 
Inasmuch as many of us do not have well organ- 
ized alumni groups his question, “Who are the 
alumni?” is particularly pertinent. Are we sure that 
our associations and their officers are really represent- 
ative of our entire alumni body, or merely of a 
loyal and sometimes vociferous group? If we are to 
depend on the alumni we must be certain that our 
contacts are with the majority and not with a mi- 
nority, no matter how devoted that minority may be. 
This is a task which rightly belongs to the school. 
The school must insure widespread participation by 
alumni in the program which it presents. Nothing 
can take the place here of accurate records. If we 
do not know where the alumni are, our activity is 
doomed to failure before it commences. This may 
require something of a staff, which most certainly 
should have the benefit of modern office machinery. 
The business manager may assume a pained ex- 
pression, but what I am talking about is the sine gua 
non of all successful alumni work. 


II 


Secondly, Dean Bender described what he called 
the “occupational hazard” of alumni work, the nos- 
talgic attitude of many alumni which produces an 
emotional opposition to change. It is my guess that 
this state of mind is more prevalent in the secondary 


school than it is in the college. The explanation seems 
to be that the school builds a far closer personal re- 
lationship between teacher and student than does the 
college. The very nature of our work, with its con- 
tacts not only in the classroom, but on the athletic 
field, in the extracurricular activities such as the 
school newspaper or debating, and in the dormitory 
as well, makes this inevitable. Of course, this close 
tie is highly desirable, and the strength of the school 
can be measured in terms of the durability of this re- 
lationship. Nevertheless, it does present certain diffi- 
culties. Time does bring change in personnel and 
plant, and the returning alumnus seeking and not 
finding familiar faces or places is quite likely to feel 
that the old school is not what it was in his day. 
Here again, it seems to me that it is the responsibility 
of the school to recognize the existence of this prob- 
lem and to deal with it. The alumnus needs only to 
be reminded that if the school is to mean to others 
what it has meant to him, it must keep pace with the 
times in physical equipment, techniques employed, 
and faculty. The individual loyalty to buildings or 
personalities, vital though it is, must be a foundation 
on which general alumni support can be built. 

All of us are familiar with the alumnus whom 
Dean Bender describes as the “grandstand quarter- 
back.” Even at our level of the educational process 
there are those who persist in thinking that no spe- 
cial skills are required for teaching, and who are 
never loath to tell the administration how to run 
the school. No good school man would want to be 
free of helpful criticism, but it can be carried too far 
by well-meaning amateurs. A well organized alumni 
association can be most helpful in dealing with this 
type of alumnus. His complaints can be duly weighed 
by the responsible officers and dealt with as they 
think best. Often too, it is less embarrassing for an 
alumni officer rather than a school executive to per- 
suade these self-appointed experts of their errors. 
A very real service can be rendered by alumni groups 
in such situations. 


Ill 


Thus far it would appear that the question of 
alumni responsibility rests more with the school than 
with the alumni. This is true in the sense that the 
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school is the raison d’etre of the alumni group. It 
must be the creator, guide and guardian of its pur- 
poses. But there are three fields where it seems to 
me that the initiative must come from the alumni. 
The first is so obvious as to require almost no 
comment. The alumni must help finance the school 
— more so than ever in these days of widening gaps 
between income and expenditure. Even here the 
duty rests with the school of knowing what it needs 
and of having some long-range development program 
of which the alumni can be made aware. Schools 
more than colleges depend on parents for support, 
but this is basically an alumni problem since a loyal 
alumnus usually means a loyal parent. Just how the 
financial necessity may be met will vary from school 
to school. Each has its own problem and each will 
find the approach which it is proper for it to employ. 
Secondly, alumni must have a sense of limits when 
dealing with the headmaster. One of the most serious 
problems confronting the present-day school execu- 
tive is that his task has become threefold. He is ex- 
pected to be a fund-raiser, a public relations expert, 
and an educator all at the same time. While it is 
true that many schools employ fund-raisers and have 
a public relations man on their staff, nevertheless, the 
headmaster cannot fail to be drawn rather fully into 
whatever project may be underway. Natural as this 
is, for many headmasters it constitutes a real difficulty. 
They cannot attend meetings and conferences, address 


alumni groups on a transcontinental basis, and ad- 
minister their schools all at the same time. Alumni 
must understand that the basic purpose of the school 
is education, that in the last analysis the school will 
stand or fall on the basis of the quality of the educa- 
tion which it offers, and they must allow the head- 
master sufficient time to be an educator. 

Lastly, the alumni represent the school and they 
must not forget that it will be judged by what they 
do. For those of the college age the emphasis is 
largely scholastic. Good records in the colleges lead 
to increased confidence on the part of Deans of Ad- 
mission which can be very helpful in these days when 
college admission is more difficult. Even after the 
college diploma has been acquired alumni still bear 
the trade-mark of the school. They are the best ad- 
vertising which it can have. Their success will be the 
school’s success, and if they speak well of the school 
others will seek to follow in their footsteps. 

The responsibility of the alumni is inseparable 
from that of the school. Both work toward a com- 
mon goal— the strengthening of all education by 
strengthening the contribution which the independent 
schools can make. We talk a great deal about free 
enterprise in industry but we should not forget that 
free enterprise is as important in the schools as it is 
in industry. If it is to be preserved, as I am confi- 
dent it will be, the independent schools and their 
alumni must stand shoulder to shoulder. 





ALUMNI POLLS 

To evaluate an educational institution is indeed 
a difficult feat. However, if any institution is to im- 
prove, it must inspect its product with the aim of im- 
proving it by some change in production methods. 

Our alumni are the products of our schools. 
Although the alumni may be biased in replying to 
questions concerning themselves in respect to their 
alma mater, they are one group which knows the 
school, or, perhaps one should say, did know it inti- 
mately for at least one year. 

George School, Bucks County, Pa., has recently 
conducted an Alumni Opinion Survey in an effort to 
find the typical “‘Georgian,”’ as well as to determine in 
what ways the school can better its educational pro- 
gram. A report of this project has been sent to me 
“‘with the hope that perhaps some other school might 
try the technique to advantage.” This report was 
most timely as Taft School had just completed tabu- 
lating results of a questionnaire which, at the sugges- 
tion of its Board of Trustees, had been sent to some 
of its alumni. I should like, therefore, to discuss 
these questionnaires and mention a few of their simi- 
larities and differences. 


Both schools are convinced that the technique is 
valuable. Furthermore, both schools fee! that, 
although the results are interesting, time, effort, and 
money have been wasted unless measures are taken 
not only to make the results available to all faculty, 
staff, and trustees but to take action by implement- 
ing any changes necessary to improve their educa- 
tional efficiency. 


Nature of the Questionnaires 

The George School’s four-page poll was divided 
into five parts: 1. Alumni Relations; 2. Opinions about 
George School; 3. Financial; 4. Personal; and 5. Gen- 
eral (a request for further comment about any phase 
of school life not previously discussed). The majority 
of the questions could be answered by checking one 
of the multiple choice replies, a device which makes 
for easy tabulation of results. 


The Taft questionnaire was longer, eight pages, 
and 50 per cent of the questions required the respond- 
ent to give a meditated reply in his own words. It 
was divided into the following categories, each one 
covering the life of the alumnus at school, at col- 
lege, and at the post-college level: 1. Scholastic; 2. Ex- 
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tracurricular (athletic and non-athletic); 3 Com- 
munity Living — a. religion, b. civic interests, c. ad- 
justment to society; 4. Value of school training for 
those who had been in the armed services. 


The George School Poll went to 600 alumni chosen 
at random from all classes. Replies were received 
from 36 per cent. The Taft questionnaire was first 
sent to 15 class secretaries, who not only answered it 
but were asked to make suggestions for reconstruc- 
tion of the questions. The revised form was sent to 
all members of the three classes, 1933, 1938, and 
1943. Replies were forthcoming from 39 per cent. 


Similarities 

Approbation was not the aim in sending out such 
a questionnaire. Both schools asked for frank ap- 
praisal of their programs. The alumni pulled no 
punches and many constructive criticisms were re- 
ceived. 

In answer to the question concerning preparation 
for college and for life, more than 90 per cent of the 
alumni in both schools said that they were well pre- 
pared. However, it is in the answers of the small 
minority that are to be found suggestions for possible 
changes that will prove effective in producing better 
alumni. 

Religion was a major question asked by both 
schools. Of the George School respondents, 68 per 
cent felt that the school’s religious influence and train- 
ing had been beneficial since graduation. It is hard 
to draw a comparative figure from the Taft report as 
the section on religion was split into several parts 
dealing with Bible study, vespers, Sunday church and 
religion classes. Fifty-two per cent felt that the 
Bible should be taught as religion. Seventy-nine per 
cent said it should be taught as literature. The Taft 
vesper service was approved, but more divergence of 
opinion was expressed with regard to church and 
religion classes. 

The value of extracurricular activities was also 
questioned. Student participation should be en- 
couraged according to 90 per cent of alumni in each 
school. Sixty per cent of the Taft alumni went 
further and said that the school should require par- 
ticipation in at least one extracurricular non-athletic 
activity. 

Many interesting things are contained in the re- 
ports of these studies. Some statistical figures con- 
cerning the average George School alumnus are 
worth quoting because they may be somewhat ap- 
plicable to alumni of other schools. ‘The average 
George School graduate’s annual salary is between 
$3,000 and $6,999. (Thirty-six per cent earn $0- 
$2,999; 18%, $7,000-$15,000; and 6% over $15,000.) 
He reads 21 books annually and six magazines regu- 





larly, and attends church 27 times a year. He is 
married (77%, or 21% over the official national esti- 
mate of April, 1948), has 2.4 children, and has lived 
in three states since graduation.” 


Figures concerning the carry-over value of school 
activities into the college and post-college years are 
interesting in the Taft report: — There were 114 in- 
stances out of 306 where activity in a Taft sport was 
continued in college, a 37% carry-over. However, in 
post-college life there is only a 9% carry-over, mainly 
in tennis, golf, and baseball (no longer the hard ball 
variety). Thirty-nine per cent felt that the school 
should give required training in the basic carry-over 
sports of tennis, golf, etc. Concerning non-athletic 
activities there was found to be a 34% carry-over to 
college and only 12% to post college life. Activities 
that possessed carry-over value were glee club, jour- 
nalism, and debating or public speaking. 

Schools and colleges, as we have seen, are becom- 
ing more dependent upon alumni support. It be- 
comes increasingly important, then, that these insti- 
tutions do something to keep alumni genuinely in- 
terested in their work. There are many things a 
school can do for its alumni to make them feel they 
are wanted, not for financial support, but for their 
ability to make the school a better educational insti- 
tution. Use of an occasional alumni questionnaire is 
one method of letting alumni know that they are 
valuable to the successful functioning of the school. 


A NEW APPROACH 


An article entitled ““A New Approach to Alumni- 
College Relations,” by Judith Crist in the education 
section of the New York Herald Tribune for Decem- 
ber 10, 1950, is worth quoting in part in the light of 
what has been said in this section. Although the 
article deals with college work, there is no reason why, 
with modifications to suit the situation, the method 
explained in the article could not be used by an inde- 
pendent secondary school. The article states “In 
these days of educational crisis, private colleges are 
reconsidering their alumni resources in more than 
monetary terms. Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
for one, has come forth with a solution which, while 
still in an experimental stage, may well set the pattern 
for future alumni-college relationships. 

“The essential at R. P. I. has been the formation of 
an Alumni Advisory Council, composed of represent- 
ative graduates from all parts of the country, who 
are not only invited but come to the campus for an 
annual two-day session of discussion, consultation 
and action on the college’s problems. 


“Dean Hemke found that once the alumni got 
going there was no stopping them. ‘They felt 
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some diffidence at first,’ he reported, ‘but one of our 
objectives is to educate our alumni, so we can turn 
to them for council and advice. By the time their 
reports were ready I was amazed at their grasp of the 
situation, their willingness to cooperate, and the 
suggestions they made. I think we’re convincing 
them that educators today can’t live behind ivy- 
covered walls and windows. The enormity of our 


task appalls us, and we want all the help we can get 
from everybody.’ . . .” 





1951 EXAMINATION DATES 


The dates of the 1951 May examinations of the Second- 
ary Education Board will be Monday and Tuesday, 
May 28 and 29. 








AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Rosert C, Armore,' The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 


Last year the SEB’s Audio-Visual Aids Committee was able to make available for experimental use by member schools a group 
of Latin filmstrips and recordings by Richard H. Walker of Bronxville, N. Y. Mr. Walker has kindly consented to allow the Board 
to continue to lend these audio-visual aids during 1950-51. If your school has not yet used any of the filmstrips and recordings — 
or even if it has — you will be interested in the report below by Miss Newlin, teacher of Latin at Oakwood School, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., on what Latin teachers thought of this experiment in 1949-50. 


LATIN TEACHERS SAY YES! 


By Eucenita Witson New Lin 


I 


RE audio-visual aids really of value to language 
A classes? Are they worth what they cost to 
_ the school? In an effort to find an answer to 
these and similar questions, early in the fall of 1949 
the Secondary Education Board began an experiment, 
offering to lend to member schools a selection of film- 
strips and recordings. Those participating were 15 
different schools from 11 different states, as far apart 
as Vermont in the north, Florida in the south, and 
California in the west. They actually made use of 
31 filmstrips and 10 recordings. 


The results were remarkably similar. Of course, 
not everyone was wholly enthusiastic, but if all the 
eighteen participating teachers could be brought to- 
gether in one place and asked the two questions at 
the beginning of this article, the hall would ring with 
a resounding, ‘““YES!” 

It was generally agreed that the recordings were 
most helpful when put in the hands of students to 
take home rather than used in class time. It was the 
old story of repetition bringing results — and that 
can best be achieved outside the classroom. Never- 
theless, some teachers found records useful for class 
drill. 

Almost invariably the teachers reported that the 
filmstrips were helpful in focusing attention and in- 
creasing concentration. Many reported quicker com- 
prehension when films were used. The very novelty 
of the films broke the monotony of class routine and 
added interest. 


Filmstrips of grammar tests, mastery word lists, 
and memory phrases were mainly helpful for review 
purposes. When shown once, they served as drill; 
later showings at scattered intervals enabled students 
to recognize forms with facility. These only occa- 
sionally were used for testing. 

Filmstrips giving passages from the Argonauts, 
the Helvetian and Ariovistus campaigns of Caesar, 
and the Catilinarian orations of Cicero were generally 
best handled orally for sight reading. Here the plod- 
ding students found a center of concentration and 
were enthusiastic, while faster students and those 
with eye strain usually preferred the textbook. The 
strips were certainly beneficial for all who think of 
Latin as being unusually difficult. 


II 


Richard Walker has done an excellent job in ar- 
ranging the words in thought patterns so that, in 
most cases, comprehension is natural, even if students 
fear Latin word order. A few typographical errors and 
omissions should be corrected. Regrouping in a few 
cases to include the introductory word or the govern- 
ing verb would improve the quality of the strips. So 
might the use of block letters. 

When Latin classes had to wait to get access to 
an auditorium or movie room for the showing of the 
filmstrips, their use was seriously limited. When pro- 
jection equipment was available in the regular class- 
room, results were much more satisfactory, for then 
blackboards were at hand and class work could con- 


1 Mr. Atmore is chairman of the SEB’s Audio-Visual Aids Committee. 
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tinue after the showing without loss of valuable 
time. 

A few comments from students — the ones most 
concerned — are worthy of consideration. These 
comments come from California and New York. 

“Your eyes aren’t tempted to travel down the page of your 

book and you can’t lose your place.” 

“This method of studying, I think, makes more people of the 

class participate in class discussion.” 

“I remember from the film —it’s as though I can still see 

the letters on the screen.” 





“Filmstrip is much easier because the sentences are broken 
down and you don’t have something a mile long looking 
you in the face.” 


“There is something about slides or movies in this modern 
world that has an attraction, no matter what on, that a 
textbook never acquires.” 


Most of the teachers who participated in the ex- 
periment of the SEB agree that the films and records 
are aids to the study of the text in book form, but by 
no means a substitute for it. This advance in audio- 
visual aids is welcomed by language teachers. 


Note: The filmstrips and unbreakable vinylite records at $2 each were made by Richard H. Walker, 8 Masterson Road, Bronx- 


ville 8, New York. Cut-to-order records are more expensive. 


UNITED NATIONS MEETING 


By Harris Stewart, JR. 


Mr. Stewart is chairman of the public speaking department at The Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 


n celebration of United Nations Day, October 24, 
I The Hotchkiss School, with the cooperation of 
the local League of Women Voters, presented be- 
fore three hundred students, faculty, and townspeople 
a most interesting program that could very easily be 
duplicated in many member schools of the Secondary 
Education Board. 

Ten foreign students, two American students, two 
faculty members, and one faculty lady presented ex- 
cerpts from several of the United Nations Security 
Council meetings held since the outbreak of the war 
in Korea. Verbatim transcripts of Security Council 
proceedings were obtained from the United Nations 
Department of Public Information and were con- 
densed so that only the typical and most interesting 
parts remained. 

The boys were seated in the proper order, as de- 
termined by protocol, around a semi-circular table. 
Small plaques bearing the name of the country repre- 
sented were before each delegate; earphones, though 
non-functional, added a certain air of authenticity; 
and a large blue and white United Nations flag stood 
out on the back curtain of the stage. 

As at the actual meetings, English, French, 
Russian, and Spanish were spoken, and the “‘translat- 
ing” was done by the faculty wife who read the trans- 
lation of all speeches other than those delivered in 
English. Invisible to the audience and using a micro- 
phone and amplifier, she started translating after the 
first few sentences had been given in the foreign 
language. Both the original and the translation could 
be heard at the same time, but the foreign speech 
was spoken more quietly after the start of the transla- 
tion, so that the audience heard the English with a 
background of the foreign language. Thus the effect 


of the simultaneous translation was achieved without 
using extensive equipment or letting down the gen- 
eral pace of the whole meeting. 

The following mimeographed program was dis- 
tributed to the audience: 


Tuis 1s Unitep Nations Day 
October 24, 1950 


On 24 June a cable from the United States Ambassador in 
Korea informed the State Department in Washington of the 
attack on South Korea. The United States representative at 
Lake Success informed Trygvie Lie and asked for an immediate 
meeting of the Security Council. 


Session of 25 Fune 1950 (Sunday) 


Presiding: Sir Benegal N. Rau of India 
Proposed Agenda: Complaint of Aggression upon the Re- 
public of Korea 

Following this meeting the North Koreans did not cease 
hostilities and the U. S. A. ordered its air and sea forces to give 
cover and support to the South Koreans. On 27 June another 
meeting of the Security Council was held and a resolution that 
members “furnish assistance to the Republic of Korea necessary 
to repel armed force” was adopted 7 to 1. India and Egypt 
were unable to get in touch with their governments for instruc- 
tions, and were to report on June 30. 


Session of 30 Fune 1950 
Presiding: Sir Benegal N. Rau of India 


Proposed Agenda: Complaint of Aggression upon the Re- 
public of Korea 


Session of 7 Fuly 1950 
Presiding: Mr. Arne Sunde of Norway 


Proposed Agenda: Complaint of Aggression upon the Re- 
public of Korea 


By 31 July the action of the Security Council had been up- 
held by 53 of the 59 member nations. The United Nations had 
undertaken military action to put down the act of aggression, 
a joint command had been established, and the vast international 
machinery to care for the civilian population of Korea had been 
put in motion, 
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Session of 1 August 1950 
Mr. Yakov A. Malik of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics 
Proposed Agenda: Recognition of the representative of the 
(first item) Central People’s Government of the 
People’s Republic of China as the repre- 
sentative of China 


Presiding: 


Members of the Security Council 
Dr. Tingfu F. Tsiang of China represented by Faber Tan (China) 
Dr. Alberto I. Alvarez of Cuba, Pablo Santayana (Uruguay) 
Dr. Homero Correa of Ecuador, Ramon Berrios (Puerto Rico) 
Mahmoud Fawzi Bey of Egypt, Chingis Guirey (Russian- 
American; faculty) 
M. Jean Chauvel of France, Alex Lantiez (France) 

Sir Benegal N. Rau of India, Harris Stewart (U.S.A.; faculty) 

Mr. Arne Sunde of Norway, Charles Stapper (Holland) 

Mr. Yakov A. Malik of USSR, Nick Kucerov (Yugoslavia) 


Sir Gladwyn Jebb of United Kingdom, Christopher Strong 
(England) 
Mr. Warren R. Austin of USA, Eugene VanVoorhis (U.S.A.) 
Dr. Ales Bebler of Yugoslavia, Karl Leitner (Austria) 
Also 
Mr. John M. Chang of Korea, David Wu (China) 
Secretary General, Serge Betancourt (Panama) 
Assistant Secretary General, George Allen (U. S. A.) 
Interpreter, Alice M. Eggleston (Faculty, Salisbury Central 
School) 


With the prepared scripts read and not memorized, 
and with a minimum of three practice sessions, a very 
convincing program was arranged. The appeal to the 
audience seemed to lie in the timeliness and im- 
portance of the subject and the interest in hearing the 
foreign boys speak in their native tongues. As the 
final curtain went down, Mr. Malik was still talking. 


MEETINGS OF OTHER GROUPS 


CONFERENCE OF NEW ENGLAND SCHOOLS 


On Saturday, September 30, The Brimmer and 
May School in Boston entertained a conference of 
New England schools which are affiliated with French 
schools through the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. Forty students and teachers were present 
from Phillips Academy, Andover; Phillips Exeter 
Academy; Newton High School; The Fessenden 
School; Lincoln School, Providence; The Mary C. 
Wheeler School; and The Brimmer and May School. 


Speakers and discussion leaders were Mme. André 
Morize, school visitor in France for the American 
Friends Service Committee, who has made an evalua- 
tion of the work of the School Affiliation Program, and 
other members of the Service Committee staff from 
New York, Philadelphia, and New England. On dis- 
play were interesting exhibits of work done in French 
schools, posters, pictures, and illustrations of the 
accomplishments of the Economic Recovery Program. 


At luncheon and in the meeting which followed 
there was lively discussion of the most effective means 
which American schools can use to promote real 
understanding and friendship with their French affili- 
ates, now that the need for material relief is no longer 
paramount. Mme. Morize stressed the eagerness of 
French young people to know Americans better, and 
described some of their false impressions gained from 
the movies: for instance, the French boy who insisted 
that Americans do not use brooms, “‘For don’t they 
all have vacuum cleaners?” 

After comparing various experiments which the 
schools have tried, it was agreed that school affiliation 
is valuable as a means of promoting international 
good will. A special effort will be made this year to 
exchange books, samples of teaching material and 
students’ work, descriptions of teaching methods; to 


encourage correspondence between students and be- 
tween teachers; and to investigate the possibility of 
financing exchanges of students for a semester of a 
school year. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION 


Faculties of three Seattle independent schools, 
Helen Bush-Parkside, St. Nicholas, and Lakeside, 
were hosts to the faculties of the other five members 
of the Pacific Northwest Association of Independent 
Schools for the annual conference of the Association, 
Friday and Saturday, October 20 and 21, at the Helen 
Bush-Parkside School. Three Portland schools, Cat- 
lin-Hillside, St. Helen’s Hall, and Gabel Country Day, 
with Annie Wright Seminary of Tacoma and St. 
Paul’s of Walla Walla, were represented. 


Mrs. Marjorie C. Livengood, president of the 
Association and principal of Helen Bush-Parkside, 
announces that the Association was fortunate in be- 
ing able to obtain for the conference an especially 
fine roster of guest speakers from various fields of 
education. The collaboration, at these meetings, of 
public and independent educational leaders is in line 
with the purpose of the Association, namely: the in- 
terpretation to the public mind of the work being 
done by independent schools as a contribution to the 
community and to the nation, by maintenance of a 
high standard of scholarship and culture and the im- 
provement of teaching methods. 

Harland E. Hogue, Associate Professor of Re- 
ligion at Scripps College, author and former minister, 
opened the conference with an address on moral values 
in education entitled ““And Having Gained Truth.” 
Howard Pattee, Executive Secretary of the California 
Association of Independent Schools, spoke to the 
general assembly the second morning on the subject 
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of “Current Trends in Independent Education.” 
Vitally interested in the history and advancement of 
her native Northwest, Dr. Dorothy O. Johansen, 
Associate Professor of History and Humanities at 
Reed College, Portland, and recently elected to the 
Board of Education in that city, discussed the topic 
“Intellectual Adjustment to College” for the second- 
ary faculties on Friday afternoon. Dr. Johansen also 
teaches extension classes at the University of Oregon 
and summer sessions at the University of Washing- 
ton, and is the author of numerous articles on North- 
western history of education and social work. 

Dr. George D. Strayer, Jr., Professor of Elemen- 
tary Education at the University, imparted to the 
lower-school faculties the benefits of his experience 
regarding city-school surveys in several states while 
discussing “Emerging Trends in Elementary Educa- 
tion.” Betsy Williams, president of the Puget Sound 
Association of Nursery Education, Assistant Professor 
at the University of Washington, and graduate of 
the Bank Street School, New York City, addressed 
the pre-school section on “‘Reading Readiness.” 


Heads of the member schools arrived in Seattle 
on Thursday, October 19, for the Executive Council 
meeting which followed luncheon at the Helen Bush 
School dormitory, Gracemont, where they were 
housed during the conference. 


The conference members met for dinner Friday in 
the Student Union Building at the University of 
Washington, during which time Professor Jean Ches- 
sex, of the University, told highlights of his tour of 
Europe this summer. Climaxing a full day of activi- 
ties, the members attended the Moss Hart comedy, 
“Light Up the Sky,” in the famous Penthouse Theatre 
on the University campus. 

Saturday morning’s group meetings presented a 
varied program, including the pre-school and elemen- 
tary sections combined under the chairmanship of 
Windsor Utley, instructor of art at the Helen 
Bush-Parkside School, who led discussion on the 
topic ‘‘Creativity;’”’ and Mrs. Carol Hager, teacher 
at the same school, as chairman of a group discussing 
“Cumulative Records and Educational Measure- 
ments.” 


Guest speakers from the University of Washing- 
ton for the several secondary sections include Pro- 
fessor Jane Lawson, English; Dr. Solomon Katz, his- 
tory; Dr. Howard Nostrand, languages; Dr. J. Mau- 
rice Kingston and Professor Virginia Platt, mathe- 
matics and science. 


The conference adjournment followed luncheon. 


The Executive Council then met, and new officers 
were elected: Amos M. Lawrence as president and 
Mrs. Marjorie C. Livengood as vice-president. 


CLEVELAND INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


On October 13, the five independent schools in the 
Cleveland area, Hathaway-Brown, Hawken, Laurel, 
University School, and Western Reserve Academy, 
held their second annual meeting for faculty mem- 
bers, staff, administrative officers and trustees. 
Hawken School was host to this evening meeting 
which had been planned by a joint committee of 
faculty members from the five schools. Representa- 
tives from Old Trail School in Akron were also present. 

After a leisurely and informal period of greeting 
old and new acquaintances, the large group from all 
schools assembled in the chapel where the formal 
meeting took place. The speaker was Dr. Benjamin 
Harris Balser, psychiatric consultant at The Law- 
renceville School. His address consisted of a descrip- 
tion of the mental hygiene program at Lawrenceville, 
its history and development. Then Dr. Balser cited 
case histories of several types of students who have 
come under his care at the school. A lively discus- 
sion and question period followed. Dr. Balser’s talk 
was stimulating in various ways and created much 
interest in the need for an application of such a pro- 
gram in other independent schools. 

A social hour around the coffee table concluded 
the evening. Lively conversations in all groups 
stemmed from Dr. Balser’s provocative talk. From 
this second meeting the faculty organization which 
arranged this meeting seems firmly established as a 
young but permanent and growing body, to draw into 
closer unity and acquaintance all those concerned 
with independent schools in and near Cleveland. 











REPRINTS AVAILABLE 
A limited number of reprints of Anna Gillingham’s 
“The Language Function,” which appears in this issue, 
are available at a nominal price. 














PERSONALS 
Rules 


The rules governing the placement of personal adver- 
tisements are as follows: 


The Butxerin will publish brief notices from teachers 
who are looking for new positions or from schools which 
are looking for new teachers. The charge is $5.00, and 
the number of words should be limited to about fifty. 
The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 


Since the office of the Secondary Education Board 
cannot assume the burden of correspondence, all notices 
must give the name and address of the school or of the 
teacher placing the advertisement—or of a friend of the 
teacher if anonymity is desired. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Joserxu R. W. Donce, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
KENDALL S. PennypackeR, Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, Ill. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE 
CLASSROOM 

Prepared by the history department of St. 
George’s School, Middletown, R. I., a pamphlet 
entitled How to Study History has been in use in all 
classes of that department for the past two years and 
has proven extremely useful in orienting students 
hitherto unused to the techniques of this study. The 
pamphlet supplements classroom instruction in the 
correct methods of preparing a day’s assignment, 
preparing for periodical examinations, and reviewing 
large blocks of work. 

Some of the items taken up include: “Elements of 
Historical Narrative,’ “(How to Study from a Text- 
book,” “Examinations in History,” “Taking Notes 
from Lecture,” and “Basic Terms in History.” 

In discussing ‘Elements of Historical Narrative,” 
the authors of the booklet, C. P. B. Jefferys and John 
H. Emerson, break down historical events into some 
of their component parts. First consideration is 
given to “Causes (Why?)” and a clear distinction is 
made between basic or underlying causes and minor 
incidents which may precipitate historical action. Of 
equal importance with cause comes the next topic, 
Significance, under which heading it is pointed out 
that frequently the difference between mere rote 
memory of events and a true understanding of them 
comes in the appreciation of their place in history. 
Of a similar nature are Results, and here an attempt 
is made to make the student understand that the re- 
sults of an incident are frequently far more impor- 
tant than the narrative of the incident itself. The 
final element of historical narrative included is that 
of “Time Relation (When?).” The student is urged 
to relate events rather than merely learning a mass 
of unrelated dates; it is pointed out that in their own 
experience they are more apt to state something oc- 
curred “During my Third-Form at School” rather 
than “‘in the year 1945-1946.” 

In the section on “How to Study from a Text- 
book,” the authors stress the importance of taking 
notes as an aid to review and as an essential for col- 
lege students who must use reference books. The out- 
line method of taking notes is emphasized, and it is 
pointed out that this system is most logical, since most 
authors of texts use an outline before writing their 
books and clearly indicate the main topics of their 
outline by the use of boldface type, small caps, and 
other headings. It is recommended that students ac- 


quire as soon as possible the skill of taking these notes 
as they read rather than reading the whole assign- 
ment and then going back to outline it. A detailed 
description of how to take notes from Hayes’ Modern 
European History is included for the Fifth Form 
classes who use that text. 

“Examinations in History” includes emphasis on 
breaking down large blocks of material into digestible 
sections, a reminder to include all the elements of his- 
torical narrative in any answer, and advice to jot 
down a brief outline of the answer before actually 
starting to write during the test. A detailed series 
of definitions of examination terms follows, including: 
Identify, Define, “Brief Notes,” Describe or Explain, 
Compare, Discuss, and Contrast. The section con- 
cludes with some hints on how to time answers, the 
order in which questions should be answered, the use 
of examples, emphasis again on significance, cram- 
ming, and sleep. 

During the course of the year the department gives 
practical work in taking notes through carefully 
planned lectures after which the notes the students 
have taken are discussed and criticized. As an aid 
to this program a section of “‘How to Study History” 
is devoted to a description of the outline method of 
taking notes from oral presentation. Among the 
topics included are: Lecture Analysis, Narrative and 
Analytical Lectures, Digressions, Listings, Underlin- 
ing systems. Sample notes of both the Narrative and 
Analytical types are given. 

A final section of the pamphlet lists 27 basic terms 
used in all history courses together with short defini- 
tions of them. These definitions are discussed at the 
beginning of each course so that students will have 
some comprehension of what is meant when words 
like “economic,” ‘“‘financial,” ‘‘capitalistic,” ‘‘cul- 
tural,” and so forth are used. 

— Joun Hamitton Emerson, 
Instructor, History Department, 
St. George’s School. 





Fairfield Country Day School, Fairfield, 
Conn., has engaged Gladys L. Persons, director of 
the Reading Laboratory at the University of Bridge- 
port, as consultant for the year. Miss Persons is co- 
author with Dr. Stella Center of numbers of text- 
books, workbooks and teachers’ manuals concerning 
the teaching of reading. She has instructed and di- 
rected remedial reading courses in various cities, 
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schools and universities since 1933 with successful 
and lasting results. The facilities of her Reading 
Laboratory are also available to Country Day. 

A teacher of special reading, trained at the Uni- 
versity Laboratory, was added to the faculty in 
September, and began work with a testing program 
that surveyed all nine grades of the school. From 
the data so gathered through tests of mental ability, 
achievement, oral reading, and dominance, and in- 
cluding visual screening tests, every boy’s particular 
problems were objectively defined. 

Regular reading classes are conducted throughout 
the school during the first class-period of the day, a 
plan whereby a student may be shifted from one 
grade level to another according to his individual 
needs. Nineteen students who proved to be reading 
below par are taking corrective work under Mrs. 
George Beveridge, the special reading teacher, in 
addition to their regular work. Two more boys are 
availing themselves of the training at their parents’ 
request. These twenty-one students form three 
separate groups, divided according to age and ability. 

The special reading classes operate to cover the 
two fields that comprise an over-all corrective reading 
course: instrument training by means of tachistoscope 
and flashmeter; and directed work-type reading with 
specially prepared material. 

Each group meets regularly five days of the week. 
On two days flashmeter drill develops several skills: 
speed of reading, span of perception, quick interpre- 
tation, mental discipline, and comprehension. The 
three other weekly classes are lessons in silent read- 
ing of work-type material, with attendant vocabulary 
study, and concomitant written work done at home. 
Discussion and oral reading follow. 

Reports from the testing program have gone to 
parents. Individual record-folders are maintained 
by Mrs. Beveridge for each of the twenty-one boys in 
the special reading classes. Progress is noted, and 
check-tests will be administered during and at the 
end of the year, when a final report will be made of 
the year’s record for each boy. 

The difference between an honor student and a 
laggard may very likely be the difference between 
efficient reading and unskilled reading. Any reader 
can become a better reader. 





Avon Old Farms, Avon, Conn., is now the na- 
tion’s first and only non-military independent school 
to have a Junior Reserve Officers’ Training program, 
it was announced by Donald W. Pierpont. The 
school was selected for the program by the Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

An important factor in the selection of the school, 
school officials pointed out, was the presence of Major 
General Oscar R. Cauldwell, USMC-retired, on the 


school faculty. General Cauldwell, a Marine veteran 
of 20 years’ experience, saw action with the Third 
Marines at Bougainville in World War II. 

Student officers are now being selected from the 
group of 103 volunteers who have enrolled for the 
military course. Upon the completion of the program 
training certificates will be issued by the professor 
of military tactics and sciences to each student en- 
rolled in the junior ROTC. 

The military program at the school will assure 
students enrolled in the ROTC of staying in school 
during their eighteenth year. “The addition of mili- 
tary training to our curriculum will prove of great 
benefit to those boys who may be drafted,”’ said the 
Provost. 

Assisting General Cauldwell with the program will 
be members of the school’s faculty with military 
backgrounds. Among them is Colonel Richard 
Evans, who had charge of map reading and aerial 
photography at Fort Benning, Ga., during World 
War II. 

The new program is not the school’s first experi- 
ence with military training. In September, the school 
started a practical basic course in map reading, mili- 
tary courtesy, rules of conduct, and compass work. 
“Practical training in the field, and not spit and 
polish, will be stressed in our program here,” a school 
official said. 





Every Thursday, at Montclair Academy, Mont- 
clair, N. J., during activities period, about sixty boys 
are assembled for the presentation by William Avery 
Barras, head of the English department, of a talk on 
and readings from a book of current interest. Most 
of the books discussed during these periods are of the 
type that are not as yet— and in some instances 
never may be — recognized in any sense as literature. 
They are, nevertheless, good books which are of such 








The Louisville Country Day School, which will 
open in September, 1951, offers teachers with successful 
experience an opportunity to do college preparatory work 
with boys of superior mental ability and to share pro- 
fessionally and financially in the growth of a non-profit 
institution founded on sound modern educational policy 
and businesslike principles. Inquiries will be welcomed 
from teachers of primary and intermediate grades and of 
junior and senior high school subjects. Outstanding 
women teachers will be considered, subject to no salary 
differential, but, all things being equal, preference will be 
given tomen. Ability to handle boys in the classroom, on 
the playing field, and in other non-academic activities, 
and to impart knowledge of subject matter will be the 
criteria rather than degrees and professional training. For 
further information, write James S. Guernsey, Head- 
master, St. Matthews, Kentucky. 


— Paid Advt. 
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a nature that they are likely to get little more than 
casual mention in the classroom. Recently periods 
have been given to David Marshall’s Grand Central, 
Walter Hard’s 4 Mountain Township, the Gilbreths’ 
Belles on Their Toes, John Mason Brown’s Still See- 
ing Things, Hermann Hagedorn’s The Bomb That 
Fell on America, and The Rivers of America Series. 

Among the contemplated selections for future con- 
sideration are Fulton Oursler’s Modern Parables, 
James Keller’s One Minute, Please and You Can 
Change the World, Harry Overstreet’s The Mature 
Mind, and Harry Emerson Fosdick’s On Being a 
Real Person. 

At Hallowe’en time, a review was given of Ralph 
and Adelin Linton’s Hallowe’en, and the same authors’ 
W eGather Together was presented just prior to Thanks- 
giving. Other “‘seasonal” books will be reviewed as 
well as some current plays, although the latter are 
given particular stress in the regular English classes. 





The Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa., music 
department has added an extra course to the curri- 
culum of the Upper School. The new music course is 
given once a week to eighth-grade students by Curtis 
R. York, director of music, and it covers the history 
and development of music. Extensive use is made of 
phonograph records. 

This year over 300 boys are actively participating 
in the music program of the Academy in one form or 
another. This is about 70% of the Upper and Middle 
School enrollment. The music department has also 
made arrangements to take students to hear a series 
of four concerts given by the Philadelphia Orchestra. 





In order to find out the individual needs of the 
pupils and their aptitudes, a week of tests were held 
at Croydon Hall Academy, Atlantic Highlands, 
N. J. The tests administered under the direction of 
Dr. Jerome Lasky were for general ability and read- 
ing comprehension. Dr. Lasky is director of the 
Monmouth County Reading Clinic in Long Branch, 
N. J. With the aid of the telebinocular, Dr. Lasky 
screened all students for visual performance difficul- 
ties, such as: fusion, stereopsis, and imbalance. The 
students having visual handicaps were referred to 
their optician. 





Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, N. H., in- 
stituted several changes in its schedule upon the open- 
ing of school in September. Class periods have been 
lengthened so that four periods in the new schedule 
will be equivalent in time to five periods under the 
old schedule. A fifth period of twenty-five minutes 
can be used by the instructor at his discretion for 
remedial work, extra help, or additional class time. 


The remedial reading program has been reorgan- 
ized to permit three periods of remedial work a week 
for pupils whose silent reading test results show the 
need of special attention in reading. 

All students were required to report on at least 
four books read during the summer and selected from 
the Kimball Union Academy Reading List. During 
the course of the school year, students are required 
to make monthly reports on outside reading of books 
chosen from the reading list or assigned by the in- 
structor for directed reading. Sets of books are on 
reserve in the school library for directed reading. In- 
dividual titles from the reading list have been taken 
off reserve and returned to the stacks to encourage 
students to learn more effective use of the library. 





Two new courses have been added this year to 
the curriculum of Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J. 
Public speaking, which is required of all members of 
the junior class, meets one day a week throughout 
the year and gives the student one-half of a credit 
toward graduation. Classes are relatively small in 
size in order that each student may be afforded the 
opportunity of speaking each week. All forms of 
public speaking, including formal addresses, intro- 
duction and presentation speeches, and debating are 
studied, and particular attention is given to the in- 
dividual student’s speaking problems. 

The newly-integrated art course now carries only 
half a credit; however, plans are being made to offer 
an additional full-credit course in the future. This 
course, which is an elective, lays stress upon the 
practice and theory of drawing and painting. From 
outside reference material, students make periodic 
reports on the works of the great masters. 

At Kent School, Kent, Conn., this fall new re- 
quirements were added to the existing scholastic 
honors system: the “honor roll” henceforth will be 
divided into “honors” and “high honors.” Formerly, 
only “honors” were recognized; “high honors” have 
been added to give special distinction to those boys 
who stand exceptionally high on the honor roll. 

To achieve high honors a student must attain a 
minimum general average of 85%, and all his sub- 
jects must be above 80%. Honors are awarded to a 
student whose general average is 80% or better, but 
there is no limitation on the grades he receives in 
individual courses. 

In the first marking period of the fall term, twelve 
students attained the new high honor standing; forty 
were awarded honors. Kent’s enrollment is 309. 








There has been a good deal of independent scien- 
tific research at St. Mark’s School, Southborough, 
Mass., this year. In the new biology laboratory, 
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twenty-seven students are taking an active part in 
research under the guidance of Frederick R. Avis, a 
new member of the faculty. Mr. Avis, besides being 
head of the biology department, is also a summer in- 
vestigator and supervisor of the Secondary School 
Summer Program at the Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial 
Laboratory of Bar Harbor, Maine. 

The research at St. Mark’s consists of two separate 
problems. One part is concerned with an investiga- 
tion that Mr. Avis has been conducting over the last 
two years with Dr. Paul B. Sawin of the Jackson 
Memorial Laboratory. It consists of superovulating 
the ovary of the rabbit with gonadotropic hormones 
of the pituitary gland and, after mating, transplant- 
ing the fertilized eggs by a surgical technique to other 
strains of rabbits. The purpose of this procedure is 
to test the effects of uterine environment in regard to 
various growth and cancer factors. The students en- 
gaged in this problem are being trained as assistant 
surgeons, anesthetists, and technicians. Since the 
fertilized eggs must not become contaminated, ascep- 
tic procedures are used throughout. 

The second problem is an extremely interesting 
one involving many techniques and possibilities. It 
is a continuation of a part of the research of Dr. 
Theodore H. Ingalls, school physician and professor 
at Harvard’s School of Public Health (Time, Novem- 
ber 27, 1950). Dr. Ingalls has found by placing 
pregnant mice in atmospheres low in oxygen content 
at various periods that the offspring tend to have 
such abnormalities as a poorly developed brain, hare- 
lip, and cleft palate. These results suggest a possible 
explanation of mongolism in the human, since victims 
of this disorder often display these same abnormal 
characteristics. Mr. Avis and his students are going 
to apply Dr. Ingalls’ techniques to mice from various 
strains produced by the Jackson Memorial Labora- 
tory. In addition to the examination of the foeti, 
the students will Spalteholtz the specimens (a tech- 
nique which clears the tissues and stains the bones 
red) and embed them in plastic. Another technique, 
which is to be used to test various aspects of the prob- 
lem, is the transplantation of fertilized eggs in the 
various strains of mice used in this investigation. 

The twenty-seven students have volunteered for 
the program described above, and it is a purely extra- 
curricular activity. 

To test his theory that many congenital defects 
ordinarily thought to be inherited are acquired dur- 
ing pregnancy, Dr. Ingalls and colleagues at Harvard’s 
School of Public Health took 300 mice in batches of 
20, subjected them to oxygen lack (artificial high 
altitude) for five hours on certain days of their preg- 
nancies. Mice, unlike men, do not suffer from mon- 
golism. But Dr. Ingalls found skull defects (actually 
worse than mongolism) in about a third of the litters 





which had been starved of oxygen on the eighth day 
of development. Lack of oxygen on the twelfth day 
gave them harelip, on the fourteenth day, cleft palate. 

Even if Dr. Ingalls’ challenging theory is proved 
right, a greater challenge will face doctors and public- 
health workers in putting the theory into practice 
and preventing mongolism. Heredity may still be a 
predisposing factor, he believes, but not a decisive 
one. And that is the basis for hope. Says Dr. Ingalls: 
“The important consideration is the prenatal en- 
vironment. It is man’s environment that is sus- 
ceptible to manipulation, not his genes and chromo- 
somes.” 





Two brand-new courses have been added at 
Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J., this year. They 
come once a week, on Thursdays. The driver educa- 
tional group meets under the guidance of Vincent L. 
Lesneski, the ninth grade public speaking course 
with Roy S. Penner, both members of the Pingry 
faculty. 

Because of the appalling number of deaths due 
to traffic accidents, the driver education course, in- 
augurated by the State Driving and Safety Educa- 
tional Department, was installed here, as well as in 
many other schools. Its purpose is to train prospec- 
tive drivers in the rules of the road. It reaches its 
goal by using movies, statistics, and other visual aids. 
It is open to boys of 16 or over. Because of the large 
number of Pingry applicants, instruction in the first 
semester will be reserved for seniors. Underclassmen 
will be eligible the second semester. 

A course in public speaking is being offered for the 
first time this year, exclusively for the ninth graders. 
It is required. The principal purpose of the course is 
to give the younger boys an opportunity to appear at 
least twice a month before an audience of 50 students. 
Every attempt will be made to help each participant 
to gain confidence and ease. His powers of self-ex- 
pression will be developed. Improvement in ability 
to express organized material, a reasonable mastery 
of oral language, and a gain in control over visible 
bodily actions will be stressed. The emphasis is 
always to be on the practical, communicative speech 
of every-day life. 





The close cooperation of the library staff with the 
academic department of the Mount Hermon School, 
Mount Hermon, Mass., was increased this fall by 
the introduction of a device borrowed in principle 
from The Choate School. Each faculty member re- 
ceived from Almira B. Taylor, the Librarian, a mimeo- 
graphed weekly calendar of the school year. Instruc- 
tions requested that the teacher list by week the 
courses for which he was responsible, indicating in 
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the space provided the chief subject to be taken up 
in the classroom. Thus the Library staff was pre- 
pared in advance for possible demands upon its re- 
sources, and might also arrange exhibits, bulletin 
board displays, and other projects in accordance with 
this information. Miss Taylor reports that the initial 
months of the system have proved its value. 





Last year as an experiment in enriching the curri- 
culum of The Nichols School of Buffalo, N. Y., and 
at the same time removing from the classroom some 
of the eternal preoccupation with grades and credits, 
a number of teachers in the school offered elective 
one-hour courses in various academic fields. Based 
upon the masters’ own interests and fields of study, 
these courses comprised such subjects as Spanish area 
study (open only to students not enrolled in a Spanish 
course), French area study (open only to students not 
taking French), and classical civilization study (open 
only to students not taking Latin). Also there were 
courses in public speaking, contemporary American 
literature, and the history of art, as well as a current 
events forum. Beginning after the first semester was 
well under way and being suspended two weeks be- 
fore the mid-year and final examinations, the classes 
were held regularly once a week during a period desig- 
nated early in the year by each master to suit his 
convenience. No pressure was put on the students 
to elect one of these courses, yet despite the heavy 
demands on their time from regular work, the response 
exceeded expectation. While it is still too early to 
evaluate the worth of the experiment, it is felt that 
the venture was successful, and it will be repeated 
this year. 

A faculty committee was appointed last year at 
the Nichols School to consider the possibility of any 
needed curriculum revision for better meeting the 
needs of its graduates in college. Under the chair- 
manship of Albert R. Sutter, head of the modern 
language department, and comprising Robert A. 
Gillespie, Austin McC. Fox, Pliny H. Hayes, and 
Edgar E. Anderson, the committee felt its first move 
should be to elicit information and opinions from re- 
cent graduates by means of questionnaires. The 
volume of response was quite gratifying, and while 
many of the comments were hasty and superficial 
and some revealing of personal biases and prejudices, 
some useful information was obtained, which enabled 
the committee to make the following deductions: 
more boys took languages in college than the com- 
mittee realized and fewer took mathematics; many 
more took history, political science, and government 
than the committee imagined; a general need seemed 
to be indicated for more instruction in secondary 
school in note-taking, use of the library, typing, and 
the preparation and writing of long papers. From 


the committee’s suggestions based on its findings, the 
headmaster, Philip M. B. Boocock, has made certain 
changes in the curriculum to allow for the termina- 
tion of a foreign language for all students in the 
school; the increased study of history, making World 
History required in the third form; the reduction of 
the number of subjects from five to four in all but the 
fourth form; the redefinition of individual programs 
to allow for a tendency toward a major; and the in- 
clusion of typing as an extracurricular course. 





The Curriculum Committee of Oakwood School, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has been very active during the 
last two years. This year it is experimenting with 
the correlation of general science and social studies 
in the ninth grade. 

Three lists of topics were compiled, one for social 
studies, one for general science, and one to be corre- 
lated. The procedure with the correlated topics is to 
study the scientific phases in general science class and 
the social effects and uses in the social studies class. 
To make the process continuous, general science and 
social studies follow each other in the schedule. Con- 
sequently, when a topic is correlated, the class period 
may be doubled, with the class personnel remaining 
the same. 





A five-year experiment with a philosophy course 
for secondary school students at The Lakeside 
School, Seattle, Wash., has proved exceptionally val- 
uable. Juniors and seniors learn the terminology, 
grasp the ideas involved, and correlate the material 
with courses in English, history, mathematics, art, 
and science. 

The study begins with the nature of assumptions 
and how we know, or at least now the philosophers 
think we know. This beginning leads inevitably to 
some discussion and study of the various ideas that 
have motivated thinkers and influenced mankind. 
Much emphasis is placed upon the indirect and sym- 
bolical nature of all knowledge. Herein is developed 
the idea of man as creative — creating symbols and 
ideas. With its main objectives the correlation of all 
forms of knowledge, the course is designated as an 
introduction to the humanities and as an orientation 
of the student toward the methods and thought he 
will meet in college work. 


Reading: Sinclair — Introduction to Philosophy 


Mumford — Condition of Man 


Supplementary Reading: 
DuNuoy — Human Destiny 
Ellis — The Dance of Life 
Hayakawa — Language in Action 
Munro Fox — Personality in Animals 
Ortega y Gasset — Selections 
Berkeley — Things and Ideas 
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Organized by Robert S. Adams, Headmaster at 
Lakeside until his recent death, a reading program 
has brought about excellent results. The program has 
several goals: to increase an interest in reading among 
boys who have passed the “reading peak” of the 
adolescent, to acquaint the students with background 
material valuable in understanding allusions, and to 
assist the immature reader in getting the most from 
the book. 

The reading program, still in the experimental 
stage, is based upon a list of books for each year in 
secondary school. The list includes a selection of 
books wide enough to fit the indifferent reader who 
must cultivate an interest. The list also has books 
suited to the reader with advanced tastes and purely 
intellectual interests. At the beginning of the school 
year each master is given a reading group of ten boys. 
He keeps a card index of books read by each of his 
group, determines whether or not the reading has 
been done with sufficient thoroughness, and discusses 
with the group the books read. Reading groups meet 
for one period on every other Monday. An effort 
has been made to organize groups somewhat on the 
basis of ability, and though a boy may choose a book 
of his own from the list, the tendency has been to 
discuss particular books each quarter which all boys 
in a group are to read. 





This year there has been put into operation at 
St. John’s School, Houston, Texas, an extensive 
remedial English program as a supplement to the 
regular English curriculum of the school. Qualified 
members of the English department, under the chair- 
manship of Harry J. Groblewski, conduct daily classes 
in (1) reading comprehension and speed, (2) writing 
and usage, and (3) spelling, phonics, and syllabication 
for lower- and upper-school students selected by 
careful diagnostic testing and teacher-recommenda- 
tion. Although St. John’s realizes that this program 
is not particularly adapted to correct certain specific 
disabilities, there are already encouraging indications 
that such a carefully directed adjunct to the English 
department is helping those students whose non- 
specific disabilities dictate intensive work in any of 
the established corrective categories. 

Last year the department began using the Harvard 
Reading Films, Second Series, in the preparatory 
school. Experimentally, below-average-reading stu- 
dents of grades 9 through 12 were given an eight- 
weeks’ course, including the complete series of films 
and accompanying comprehension checks. The con- 
clusive results indicate that even 13 and 14-year-old 
students benefit from the series designed originally 
for college freshmen. This year a selected group of 
particularly fast readers will be offered the films 





shown at accelerated speeds in order to determine the 
effectiveness of the films raising the rate of compre- 
hension of already superior readers. 

A new course in art is being conducted at St. 
John’s under the direction of Chilton Thomson, head 
of the fine arts department. An elective for juniors 
and seniors, the course meets five times a week. 
Other faculty members assisting are Mrs. Margaret 
Read, instructor in crafts, G. Alex Kevan, organist 
and instructor in music, and Thomas Hart of the 
social studies department. 

The purpose of the course is to give students 
fuller means for appreciation of art in their immediate 
surroundings. Newspapers, movies, traffic lights, 
even the automatic dishwasher all represent creative 
design, executed to perform a function, just as do 
wallpaper, statues, and oil paintings. 

To observe “Art in Action,” the class will visit 
new houses during and after construction, commercial 
photography and design studios, and industrial estab- 
lishments, as well as museums and galleries. Each 
participant carries on a year-long project, developed 
in class, on some subject area of his own choice. Little 
emphasis is placed on names and dates in any part of 
the activity, the development of taste and under- 
standing being the outstanding goal. 

Walter B. Nelson, chairman of the science de- 
partment at St. John’s, has instituted an advanced 
course in chemistry. Designed only for the able, in- 
terested students, it stresses interpretation of the 
subject in terms of modern atomic theory. 





The Leelanau Schools, Glen Arbor, Mich., have 
recently adopted the Single Study Plan — one sub- 
ject to a quarter. The term is divided into four 
quarters and each student pursues and completes one 
subject in a quarter. He is then tested, graded, and 
is ready for another subject. All cultural subjects are 
given during evening classes. The student body and 
faculty report favorably on the plan. 


BUILDINGS, GIFTS, ENDOWMENTS 


Using as its motto “Be a Brick — Buy a Brick,” 
the 90th Anniversary Fund Raising Committee of 
Stevens Hoboken Academy, Hoboken, N. J., has 
realized its objective—a modern chemistry and 
physics laboratory complete with the most modern 
equipment. The biology department will also benefit 
from the laboratory. Clarence G. Meeks, president 
of the Hudson Trust Company and president of the 
Board of Trustees of the Academy, formally presented 
the laboratory and new addition to Douglas Groff 
Cole, Headmaster, in December. The new addition, 
consisting of a large laboratory, classroom, supply 
room and office, and a darkroom, will accommodate 
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24 students in each room and has been in use since the 
early part of December. This is the first major addi- 
tion to the Academy in the last thirty years. 





The Peabody Fund Drive, which was launched by 
Groton School, Groton, Mass., two years ago, has 
to date brought in contributions and pledges amount- 
ing to approximately $950,000. The purpose of the 
drive is three-fold: to protect teachers’ salaries, to in- 
crease scholarship funds, and to make possible cer- 
tain building additions and alterations. 

A large Memorial Room in commemoration of 
Groton graduates who gave their lives in the two 
World Wars was built in Hundred House last year. 
A panel over the fireplace at each end is inscribed with 
the names of those who gave their lives in the two 
wars. It is used for teas, lectures and discussion 
groups, meetings and informal gatherings of parents, 
faculty and graduates. 

During the summer a new married master’s house 
was built on the end of one of the dormitory wings of 
Hundred House. 





Howe Military School, Howe, Indiana, has just 
completed the construction of the new Memorial 
Academic Building. This completely fireproof struc- 
ture of Gothic design and faced with Indiana lime- 
stone, was put up at a cost of $300,000 to replace an 
older building destroyed by fire in 1946. Of the cost, 
$170,000 has been contributed by alumni, patrons, 
and friends of the school. The latest facilities are 
provided, including eleven classrooms, three large 
laboratory classrooms, a visual education room, a 
large study hall, and library. 





The cornerstone of the new Chapel of St. Cornelius 
the Centurion at Valley Forge Military Academy, 
Wayne, Pa., was laid on November 11 amid cere- 
monies which formed a focal point of Alumni Home- 
coming Day. Nearly 2,000 alumni, present corps of 
cadets, staff, faculty, and friends witnessed the pro- 
ceedings. Major General Milton G. Baker, founder 
and Superintendent of Valley Forge, delivered the 
main address, and services were conducted by Col. 
Henry M. Prentiss, chaplain of the academy. 

The new chapel is a war memorial to the 73 men 
who gave their lives in the second world war. It is 
of brick and limestone construction and of colonial 
design. When completed, the steeple will house a 
beautiful carillon. The chapel was made possible 
through the generous contributions of the alumni, 
the present corps of cadets, and friends. 





Paul Cruikshank, Headmaster of The Taft 
School, Watertown, Conn., recently announced that 
Mrs. John H. Ballantine has donated a new physics 


laboratory to the school as a memorial to her son, 
John, a Taft alumnus who was killed in World War 
II. The new laboratory, which will be completely 
equipped to meet the increasing interest in scientific 
study, was completed in December. 





On October 14, Vermont Academy, Saxtons 
River, Vt., dedicated the final unit of its new athletic 
playing fields development, which covers more than 
ten acres and has been under construction since 1945. 
On that day the varsity football field and track was 
named the Edward Kimball Hall Playing Field. The 
field is in the memory of the late E. K. Hall of Han- 
over, N. H., who was Chairman of the Football Rules 
Committee for twenty-one years. At the time of his 
death he was credited by sports writers with being 
“the savior” of American football because of the 
stress he placed on safety and sportsmanship. 

Prior to the first game on the new field Mrs. 
Laurence G. Leavitt, a daughter of Mr. Hall and 
wife of the present headmaster, unveiled a bronze 
plaque bearing the inscription ““The Edward Kimball 
Hall Playing Field dedicated to the highest ideals of 
teamwork and sportsmanship.” The dedication came 
on Parents Weekend, and nearly all of the parents 
of boys in school were present, as well as many alumni. 

Vermont Academy’s new fields consist of two foot- 
ball fields, a baseball diamond, and quarter-mile track 
with a 220-yard straightaway. Bill Cunningham, 
well-known sportswriter and radio commentator, has 
termed them the most beautiful athletic fields, school 
or college, in the east. Their construction was made 
possible largely through gifts from parents and alumni. 





An outdoor board track, the gift of the Fathers’ 
Association and the Varsity ““B” Association, is the 
latest addition to the athletic facilities of Blair 
Academy, Blairstown, N. J. Constructed of number 
one Douglas Fir, the track, which is twelve feet wide 
at the curves and backstretch and sixteen feet wide 
along the 64-yard straightaway, has eight laps to the 
mile. 





A new football field, encircled by a quarter-mile 
running track with a two-hundred-and-twenty-yard 
straightaway, is nearing completion at Kimball 
Union Academy, Meriden, N. H. The new field, 
which adjoins the present game field, was made 
possible by the anonymous gift of two fathers and by 
the work of students, who have contributed many 
hours of sifting cinders to form the track foundation 
before application of stone dust. 

After much bulldozing, seeding, and grading, 
Kimball Union Academy has an informal playing 
area and a new hockey rink that will form five new 
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hard-surface tennis courts for use in the spring. In 
the same operation, the outfield of the baseball field 
was extended and graded, and the swamp that inter- 
fered with the practice ski slope was drained. 

As a result of faculty action at the June meeting, 
Kimball Union Academy has a new snack bar under 
construction. It is to be located in the old Red Barn, 
which is being completely renovated. New sheathing 
has been put on the walls; a new concrete foundation 
has been laid; radiant heating has been installed. 
The interior will be pine-paneled, and a soda fountain 
will be installed. 

The school kitchen has been refurbished with 
gleaming white baked-on enamel walls and ceiling, 
and linoleum flooring. 





Many major improvements to the school plant at 
Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Del., have been 
completed. 

The science department has taken over the first 
floor of the old gymnasium wing and is now set up 
with modern equipment for separate courses in chem- 
istry, physics, biology, and general science to make it 
one of the finest preparatory school laboratories in 
the country. 

The former science laboratory has been trans- 
formed into a room for the audio-visual program, 
which is being greatly increased this year. Sixty-five 
movie-type seats have been installed, and modern 
machines for projection and slides and a new screen 
have been added to the equipment. 

The auditorium was renovated during the past 
summer in the school’s colors, green and white. In 
addition to redecorating the walls and ceiling, the 
floor was refinished, and new seats and furnishings in- 
stalled. The stage was also remodeled and new 
drapes and back-drops, as well as a new screen, were 
installed. 





A new infirmary, the gift of the alumni of Wood- 
berry Forest School, Virginia, as a World War II 
Memorial, has been started on the campus, but con- 
struction is momentarily halted because of shortages 
in building material. Building will be resumed as 
soon as materials are secured. 

A completely new kitchen was installed in the 
school in December after shortages of equipment had 
interfered with its earlier installation, which was 
planned for the opening of school on September 18. 





On Friday, October 20 the quiet of The Hill 
School (Pottstown, Pa.) campus was perforated by 
the sound of the ringing of Westminster Chimes. A 
set of six bells was installed in the Chapel tower con- 
trolled by an electric clock to ring every half hour. 


The chimes, costing approximately $3,500, are the gift 
of Briggs S. Cunningham, member of the Class of 
1926, and the board of trustees of The Hill School. 





Dr. Allan V. Heely, Head Master of The Law- 
renceville School, has recently announced the gift 
to the school by Jansen Noyes, of New York City 
and Montclair, N. J., of a science building. The 
structure, which will be ready for occupancy next 
fall, is designed to satisfy every modern requirement 
in the teaching of science at the secondary school 
level. 

Jansen Noyes, a member of the Class of 1905 at 
Lawrenceville and a Cornell University alumnus, is 
chairman of the Finance Committee of the Lawrence- 
ville Board of Trustees, of which he has been a mem- 
ber since 1934. He is senior partner in the New York 
Stock Exchange firm of Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, 
Parsons and Company. 

The building will be a two-story structure of rein- 
forced concrete and steel construction, with brick 
facings and limestone trim, will measure 150 feet by 
forty feet with a thirty-seven foot wing in the rear, 
and will face the garden front of the infirmary. The 
main entrance leads into a central hall with built-in 
display cases and the main bulletin board. Opening 
off the corridor, which runs the length of the first 
floor, are classrooms, stockrooms, a biology labora- 
tory, and an office for the department chairman. A 
lecture room to seat ninety-six students, with inclined 
floor, built-in film projection, storage preparation and 
supply rooms, opens to the rear of the first floor. 

On the second floor are located the main and ad- 
vanced physics and chemistry laboratories with the 
necessary adjoining rooms, two classrooms, a faculty 
workshop and laboratory, and the library, which will 
serve as a staff meeting room. Special features of the 
building include unusually complete stockroom facili- 
ties, dumbwaiters connecting the first and second 
floor pairs of stockrooms, hoods and demonstration 
tables in every classroom, and provision of numerous 
A.C. and D.C, electric circuits in the physics labora- 
tories and the lecture room. 





St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., has received 
a remarkable manuscript of a short story by Edgar 
Allan Poe, together with his letter submitting it to 
the editors of The New England Magazine. It is a 
most beautiful piece of penmanship and very well 
preserved. The letter was dated Baltimore, May 4, 
1833. 

This tale, which appears to have remained un- 
published, is one of the most significant additions to 
the library which the school has received in recent 
years. The manuscript carries the following post- 
script in the author’s hand: “P.S. I am poor.” 
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To the steadily expanding facilities of the Sheldon 
Library at St. Paul’s School has been added a new 
study room for the Fifth and Sixth Formers. 

For a long time the Library has been beset with 
the problem of how to use and make more attractive 
an area of about one-half of the cellar space, equipped 
for storage with a series of steel stacks. The Librarian, 
Mrs. William C. Morris, worked out a plan for re- 
modeling this space into a room with individual car- 
rells for study of the type installed in the Lamont 
Library at Harvard. 

The new room has been paneled in birch, and 
equipped with a linoleum floor and fluorescent light- 
ing. It is bordered by a counter, waist high, also of 
birch, with bookcases for reference volumes. The 
carrells and study desks are of the same material. 
The chairs are of steel, with crimson backs and seats. 

Work on the Daniel Carroll Payson Memorial 
Science Building and on the Second World War 
Memorial Auditorium has progressed a long way 
since June. During the summer months, the excava- 
tions were completed and the foundations laid in the 
area which will form a new quadrangle between the 
School House and the Power House. 

Since September the buildings, which give promise 
of being two very handsome additions to the St. 
Paul’s School plant, have, in the form of the steel 
girders of their superstructure, taken shape. The 
brick work of the Payson Memorial has reached the 
roof line, and it is expected that both buildings will be 
completely enclosed before the winter weather sets in. 





The Shore Country Day School of Beverly, 
Mass., is looking forward to the completion of a new 
and modern classroom building which should be 
ready very soon. There will be four rooms to house 
the first and second grades, each with two sections. 
The Trustees hope that this will be the beginning of 
a long-range plan providing eventually for the re- 
moval of one hundred and sixty children to this new 
unit, leaving the main building for administration 
and the upper school. 





A beginning has recently been made on the re- 
building of the Anson Hard Boulton Gymnasium at 
The Morristown School, Morristown, N. J. The 
gymnasium was completely destroyed by fire last 
May, but Valleau Wilkie, Headmaster, has announced 
that Morristown hopes to have the new building 
ready for at least partial use early in 1951. 





The Browning School, New York City, has in- 
augurated a drive for $226,800 to increase teachers’ 
salaries and provide retirement annuities for the 
faculty at the age of 65. 


In Hudson, Ohio, Western Reserve Academy’s 
new $250,000 Memorial Gymnasium was completed 
last fall, shortly after the opening of school. It pro- 
vides modern locker rooms and showers for all boys, 
a playing floor 80 x 108 feet, and permanent bleachers 
for five hundred spectators. Built as an extension of 
the Academy’s old gymnasium, it provides with that 
building complete and splendid facilities for all in- 
door athletics as well as adequate locker rooms for 
visiting teams. The old building is being completely 
renovated, thanks to a gift from the wife and children 
of Warren Bicknell, former president of the board of 
trustees. A Memorial Court is being constructed on 
one side of the two buildings at the head of which 
will be placed a tablet bearing the names of the forty- 
six boys who lost their lives in World War II. A par- 
ticular feature of the new gymnasium is the large 
glassbrick window forming the entire east end of the 
main section. 





The new gymnasium for The Kinkaid School at 
Houston, Texas, was opened in September for the 
new school year. The $175,000 building is modern 
to the last detail. The gym floor, the spacious 
bleachers, the electric scoring board provide an ex- 
cellent center for all kinds of sports. The rumpus 
room on the first floor offers a game room and a 
pleasant loafing place for students. Here they enjoy 
record players, the usual “‘cokes,” and many gaieties. 
The initial cost of the building was met by contribu- 
tions from patrons of the school. 





The Board of Trustees of St. John’s School, 
Houston, Texas, has authorized the construction of 
an additional building to contain six classrooms. The 
edifice will be the basis of a long-term plan to provide 
a lower school unit complete in itself and physically 
separate from the upper school. 





An addition to The Leelanau Schools, Glen Ar- 
bor, Mich., is the new Library, which is attracting 
considerable attention. This building, modern in 
architecture, will embody all of the latest facilities 
for improved methods in education. A small, com- 
pletely equipped theater and a room for visual edu- 
cation and audio reception are part of the plans. 
The building will be completed in the spring of 1951. 





At Brunswick School, Greenwich, Conn., the 
seventh grade room has been entirely redecorated 
according to the most modern standards of classroom 
construction from funds contributed by parents for 
a memorial to Graham Pettengill, son of Charles 
Pettengill, President of the Board of Directors. 

An additional building, constructed of brick, of 
Colonial architecture, to accommodate arts, crafts, 
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and music, was ready for occupancy on November 15. 
The music room is a memorial to Walter McCormack, 
the gift of his parents. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


Plagued by an increasing amount of what was 
felt to be avoidable tardiness, the student government 
of The William Penn Charter School, Philadel- 
phia, in cooperation with the administration has 
developed and inaugurated a new plan for handling 
this problem. It was originally proposed that each 
boy would be allowed two unexcused latenesses per 
year, but on further consideration it was decided 
that each boy could have two per report period. 
When a boy reports late to class he is sent to the 
school nurse where he has to fill out a blank explain- 
ing his tardiness. These blanks are then turned over 
to the student government, which decides whether 
the excuse should be accepted or go down as an un- 
excused tardiness. On a boy’s third unexcused tardi- 
ness he must report to the school on Saturday morn- 
ing for three hours of maintenance work on the school 
grounds. 

The system has been in operation for about a 
month at this writing, and the results are very en- 
couraging. The habitual late-comers are arriving on 
time and there has been but little avoidable tardiness. 





As a practical application of the principles of 
democracy in the administration of discipline, Newark 
Academy, New Jersey, has instituted a system of 
demerits and censure marks which will be imposed 
by combined action of faculty members and Student 
Council. Adoption of the system is intended to serve 
two ends, realization on the part of the students 
through Student Council participation of the need 
for personal discipline in the American way of life, 
and replacement of the unsatisfactory use of deten- 
tions as a form of penalty. 

Kenneth O. Wilson, head master of Newark Acad- 
emy, said, in announcing the change, that the faculty 
long has regarded the detention as falling short of its 
objective. Mr. Wilson said it had no lasting effect 
as a penalty and it was difficult for a student, as- 
signed to extra work in study hall to improve the 
quality of his marks in some subject in which he was 
lagging, to realize that the extra work was imposed 
to help him and not as punishment. This was par- 
ticularly so when other students were in the same 
room serving detentions for infractions. 

Under the new system, demerits will be imposed 
by teachers for minor infractions of classroom regula- 
tions or by teachers and the Student Council for 
breach of school discipline More than one demerit 
may be imposed if the break is serious. Demerits do 
not become part of the student’s permanent record. 


Censure marks are part of a boy’s permanent 
record. These may be imposed only by the Form 
Advisor or by the advisor and the Student Council. 
Once imposed, more than one censure mark cannot 
be removed from the record. 


Censures will be imposed when a student receives 
six demerits in one week or 15 in one marking period. 
When a censure has been voted, the student’s parent 
is invited to consult with the Form Advisor. A boy 
receiving four censures in one semester is liable to 
suspension for one week; six censures may result in 
dismissal from school. 


In addition to imposition for multiple demerits, 
censure marks also may be voted by the Form Ad- 
visor and Student Council for such offenses as cheat- 
ing in an examination, cutting class, lying to a mem- 
ber of the faculty or administrative staff, vandalism 
or other extremely serious breach of discipline. 

In each instance the Form Advisor will cast one 
vote and the Student Council will cast one vote. In 
the event of a tie, the deciding vote will be cast by 
the head master. 


The system will be employed only in the Upper 
School, First to Fifth Forms. It was not adopted 
until each student and all parents received explana- 
tion of the working of the program in detail and each 
boy had indicated that he understood just what de- 
merits and censures meant to him and his career at 
Newark Academy. 


QUARTET COMPETITION 


Among the interesting events of the post-football 
season at the Noble and Greenough School of 
Dedham, Mass., was the annual quartet competition 
for the prize shield. The event, founded by Richard 
T. Flood in 1930, has, with the exception of two war 
years, never been omitted. Its original purpose to 
harness the random harmony of the shower room has 
been preserved, and the gay informality of popular 
round-the-piano singing still persists. This year five 
quartets, each captained by a senior, competed before 
the school, the judges being former quartet singers 
from the alumni body. In preparation the captains 
agree amicably to a fair distribution of the available 
talent, which may come from any class in school. All. 
the quartets sing the same common song and one of 
their own selection. This year’s common number was 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginny,” the special songs 
ranging from ‘Cocaine Bill” to negro spirituals. 
Practice time is each group’s own responsibility, and 
although faculty guidance is available, its acceptance 
or refusal is up to the team. This activity in no way 
conflicts with the Glee Club, which will present con- 
certs later in the year. That this self-impelled sing- 
ing for singing’s sake bears fruit appears in the grati- 
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fying number of former quartet members who have 
taken active part in college singing. This year’s 
Yale Glee Club president and Whiffenpoof member 
is John H. Hoagland, Jr., who sang for several years 
in the quartets at Nobles, captaining the runner-up 
in his senior year. 


OUTING CLUB 


The Outing Club of the Mount Hermon School, 
Mount Hermon, Mass., has been undergoing a process 
of expansion during the past two seasons into one of 
the most popular and contributive organizations in 
the school. The membership of over eighty members 
is dividing, under student chairmen, into groups in- 
terested in skiing, skating, mountain climbing, snow- 
shoeing, hiking, and cycling. Each group plans its 
own trips, obtains faculty leadership, and reports to 
the whole club upon its return. The groups are not 
exclusive; any one member may belong to several. 
One of the most successful ventures has been an ex- 
perience climb of Mount Monadnock. 

The membership as a whole engages in other ac- 
tivities. The school cabin, located several miles away, 
is under the general care of the Club, and parties 
from the organization spend occasional weekends 
there, cooking their own meals, cutting wood, and 
otherwise roughing it. A smaller cabin on the campus 
proper and containing a large stone fireplace, is being 
renovated by club members as a meeting place for 
the interest groups. Another project for the whole 
club is the preparation of an area devoted to native 
plants, shrubs, and trees. Some plants are being 
moved in from a distance when necessary, and the 
plot of several acres has been surveyed for appropri- 
ate paths. Temporary identification stakes will be 
replaced by more permanent labels. At the edge of 
the formal campus, the area is already “‘wild,” yet it 
is easily accessible for science classes. 

The Outing Club also assists the administration in 
planning the annual Founder’s Day snow sculpturing 
contest among dormitory units. Its most ambitious 
project, however, has been the providing of labor for 
the erection of the ski tow, and the selling of food at 
football games and square dances to raise funds for 
the tow’s equipment. For all of the activities involv- 
ing work, a system of “points” was contrived to assist 
officers selecting eligible candidates for events where 
attendance must be limited, such as climbing trips, 
weekends at the cabin, or joint functions with the 
Northfield School for Girls. Adult and student 
members believe that although the Club has become 
an important agency in the informal life of the school, 
its possibilities for both service and pleasure are still 
not fully tapped. Faculty members most closely as- 
sociated with the group this year are John A. Wil- 
liams, William L. Stearns, and Edmond S. Meany, Jr. 


PARENTS VISIT SCHOOLS 


On Saturday, October 28, Governor Dummer 
Academy at South Byfield, Mass., played host to 
mothers and fathers of students in observance of its 
fourth annual Parents’ Day. The celebration is in- 
tended to provide an opportunity for parents to meet 
the members of the faculty and one another, and there 
were 297 parents present. 

The program began with soccer and football games 
in the afternoon, followed by an informal reception. 
A dinner for parents, boys, and faculty was served in 
the new Alumni Gymnasium at six o’clock, and a 
short afterdinner speaking program followed for 
parents and faculty. At that time Carl C. Weichsel 
of Dallas, Texas, father of two Governor Dummer 
students, spoke informally to those present, as did 
Howard J. Navins of the faculty. The speakers were 
introduced by Headmaster Edward W. Eames, who 
extended the school’s greetings to the visiting parents. 





The weekend of October 20 and 21 was the occa- 
sion of the biennial Fathers’ Conference at The 
Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., which was celebrated 
this year as part of the school’s Centennial Program. 
Over 250 fathers registered in the Headmaster’s House 
on Friday afternoon. After dinner many of them 
held individual conferences with their sons’ instruc- 
tors until 9:15 P.M., when a movie was shown in 
Memorial Hall depicting the highlights of the 1949 
football team. 

Saturday morning the fathers visited classes with 
their sons. During free periods they toured the newly 
remodeled Middle School and the new Marjorie Potts 
Wendell Dormitory. That afternoon the guests 
watched the Mercersburg-Hill football game. Satur- 
day evening a general meeting was held in the Li- 
brary at which the Hon. Owen J. Roberts, Former 
Associate Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, was guest speaker. After the meeting an in- 
formal reception took place in the library for guests 
and faculty. 








REPOSITORY OF INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL LITERATURE 

The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., has generously 
offered space in its library for a Secondary Education 
Board repository of literature pertaining to the independ- 
ent school. Contributions to this repository are urgently 
solicited. 

Kinds of material desired are: books, including books 
about schools and school histories; articles; special state- 
ments from schools (not school catalogues) if the state- 
ments have to do with educational policies and aims. 

Please send contributions and suggestions to 

Robert C. Atmore 


The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 
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This year for the first time in the history of 
The Nichols School, of Buffalo, N. Y., a father- 
and-son dinner will be held. Scene of the dinner will 
be the Rand Memorial Dining Room of Mitchell 
Hall. With their fathers the boys will sit at tables 
arranged somewhat according to forms. The pro- 
gram will consist of a short welcome to the fathers 
by Headmaster Philip M. B. Boocock and an out- 
line by him of the events of the school year. Dudley 
M. Irwin, Jr., chairman of the board of trustees, and 
Chester O. Gale, chairman of the Alumni Athletic 
Board of Control, will also speak. Their remarks 
will be followed by short talks by Joseph R. Mucha, 
head football coach, on the past football season, and 
by Douglas R. Lewis, soccer coach, on the fall soccer 
season. Following the dinner, fathers and masters 
will have the opportunity of meeting one another. 
The dinner will be held on a Friday night during the 
winter. 





The Fathers Association of The Peddie School, 
Hightstown, N. J., met for luncheon and a business 
meeting in the school dining room on November 4. 
James W. Millard of New York presided at the meet- 
ing, which was addressed by Dr. Carrol O. Morong, 
Headmaster of the school. 

The purpose of the Fathers Association is to en- 
list the active cooperation of parents and to make 
them feel that they have a definite role to play in the 
boy’s education. At present, there are over 100 life 
members in the association which was organized 
thirty years ago. Membership dues, which are volun- 
tary, amount to five dollars per year, while a life 
membership is twenty-five dollars. However, under 
the by-laws of the Association, a parent need not be 
a member in order to participate in any of the group’s 
activities. Money collected by the organization is 
put into a scholarship fund for the purpose of aiding 
worthy boys who otherwise would be unable to at- 
tend Peddie. The usual procedure has been to pro- 
vide four $250 scholarships each year. 





In order to present a comprehensive report of the 
accomplishments of the Parents’ Association, The 
Taft School, Watertown, Conn., prepared a special 
display bulletin board for use at its latest Fathers’ 
Day program. The bulletin board displayed photo- 
graphs showing the various pieces of equipment and 
additions to the physical plant that have been given 
by the Parents’ Association over the past few years. 
The display brought forth much favorable comment, 
particularly from new members of the Association, 
who had had no prior knowledge of the past work of 
the association. 





When the Fathers’ Association of Blair Academy, 
Blairstown, N. J., was founded five years ago, it set 
up as its principal project the creation of a scholarship 
fund for deserving boys. Since then, out of its treas- 
ury, the organization has contributed a considerable 
sum each year to this fund, from which aid is granted 
in the same manner in which other scholarships are 
offered at Blair. 

Use of the scholarship fund is subject to two 
limitations: one, that it be used to assist a boy already 
a student at Blair whose financial circumstances are 
such that he might not be able to continue his studies 
without aid; secondly, that it be used to bring into 
the Academy new students who would not otherwise 
be able to afford the opportunities offered by the 
school. 

Instead of giving the entire sum of the scholarship 
to one or two boys, the Fathers’ Association grants 
smaller amounts to five or six boys in order to supple- 
ment scholarship funds derived from other sources. 





Most valuable activity of the Mothers’ Club of 
The Lakeside School, Seattle, Wash., is the 
annual rummage sale. This year the club raised, 
through the rummage sale, some $2,000 which will 
be used for chapel furnishings. The Mothers’ Club 
has also established a tradition that has been a valu- 
able aid to the library for the past ten years. At 
graduation time each senior leaves a book to the li- 
brary. This tradition in the hands of the mothers has 
added some two hundred volumes to the library. 
Book gifts usually represent the interests of the donor. 
The Mothers’ Club sends out a list of suggested books 
for those who are uncertain about a choice for the 
gift. Emphasis is placed upon interest and timeliness. 





Recently, the parents of the Fifth Form (eleventh 
grade) boys at Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J., met 
at the school to hear talks by the headmaster, E. 
Laurence Springer and Roy R. Shrewsbury, Fifth 
Form adviser. 

College entrance requirements and procedures 
were outlined by the headmaster who also discussed 
admissions policies of the varied colleges and univer- 
sities. Mr. Shrewsbury explained the tests and 
measurements devices used at Pingry to add to the 
faculty’s knowledge of the students. He announced 
that he would confer individually with the parents of 
the Fifth Formers during the year. 

On Monday, Oct. 30, the last of the Pingry School 
class parent gatherings was held. The mothers and 
fathers of the ninth graders gathered in the library 
to hear talks by key members of the school. 

E. Laurence Springer, headmaster, spoke on the 
problems of the adolescent boy. He was followed by 
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Frank W. West, third form (ninth grade) class ad- 
viser who talked concerning the adjustment of the 
boy to this particular crucial year — the ninth 
grade. Finally, Roy R. Shrewsbury told of the tests 
and measurements program in force at Pingry to aid 
the faculty to understand better the 13-14-year-old 
student. 

At the conclusion of the talks, refreshments were 
served and the parents had a chance to speak with 
their boy’s teachers. 


TV SHOW 


The William Penn Charter School, Phila- 
delphia, reports an interesting adventure in television. 
“Operation Blackboard,” sponsored by WPTZ and 
under the direction of the Philadelphia Board of 
Education, has programs from 11.00 to 11.30 A.M. 
Monday through Friday. Every Wednesday the 
program is ““The World at Your Door.’”” On Novem- 
ber 29 Penn Charter acted as the leader in demon- 
strating a model French lesson. 

Since it was impossible to use a full-size class on 
TV, three boys, under the direction of Wesley O’Neill 
of the Penn Charter faculty, with Mrs. Collier, a 
French woman who lives nearby, as native speaker, 
staged a short skit and had some drill on French 
sounds. A tape recording was included in which 
students imitated the native speaker, and the play- 
back was heard and criticized. As far as the school 
knows, this was the first TV program of its kind. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


Scholarships amounting to $42,050 were awarded 
to 39 Groton School (Mass.) boys for the current 
year, which is an increase of $8,900 over last year. 
These awards range from $250 to five full scholarships 
of $1,750 each. One of the full scholarships is held 
by a boy from Amsterdam, The Netherlands, winner 
of a one-year Sixth Form American Field Service 
Scholarship. The four other full scholarship boys 
come from Ecuador, North Carolina, Ohio, and New 
Jersey. The school’s scholarship funds are aug- 
mented annually by contributions from graduates. 





The American Field Service scholar at Holderness 
School for Boys, Plymouth, N. H., this year is 
Karl V. Weber of Vienna, Austria. He attended the 
Realgymnasium X. and is enrolled in the Fifth Form. 
Karl has already proved himself a brilliant linguist. 
His interests include history and numismatics, and 
he has been active in soccer this fall. Coming to this 
country under the auspices of the Student Exchange 
Program of the United States Forces in Austria, Karl 
had as his introduction a long trip on a U. S. Naval 
Transport from Bremerhaven, Germany. 


In observance of National Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion Week, a conference of the representatives of the 
audio-visual departments of a number of northern 
New Jersey independent and public schools was held 
at Montclair Academy, Montclair, N. J., October 
24 through October 27. 

The program, arranged by Loren W. Shores, Di- 
rector of Audio-Visual Education at Montclair Acad- 
emy, began with a meeting on Tuesday afternoon, 
October 24. Edward Schofield, President of the 
Educational Film Library Association, and a member 
of the Executive Committee, New Jersey Visual Ed- 
ucation Association, spoke on the subject “New 
Trends in Audio-Visual Education.” In his talk Mr. 
Schofield reviewed the progress made in recent years 
in the use of this relatively new teaching aid and em- 
phasized the future value of Audio-Visual instruction. 

On the subsequent afternoons new films in the 
fields of history, science, art, English literature, and 
modern languages were shown to those attending the 
Conference. Each meeting closed with a general 
discussion of the merits of the films shown that day. 

Among the representatives attending the Con- 
ference were Kenneth D. Wilson, Headmaster of 
Newark Academy; Roy S. Claycomb, Director of 
Carteret School; Casmir A. France, Assistant Head- 
master of Pingry School; Dr. C. Winifred Crawford, 
Director of Audio-Visual Education in the Montclair 
Public Schools; and Dr. John C. Lathrop, Headmaster 
of Passaic Collegiate School. 





On October 10 Vermont Academy, Saxtons 
River, Vt., was host to 29 delegates at the fall meeting 
of the New Hampshire Headmasters’ Association. 
Dr. Herbert Harris, consulting psychiatrist to M.I.T. 
and Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., and on the 
Boston University Medical School staff, was the 
guest speaker. The Association includes besides the 
New Hampshire private schools, four from Vermont 
and two from Maine. 





“The Troubles I’ve Seen,” an original play, by 
Ralph Allen, a senior at The William Penn Charter 
School, Philadelphia, provided the theme of the com- 
bined English and social studies section at the recent 
meeting of the Private School Teachers Association 
of Philadelphia and vicinity at Bryn Athen Academy. 
Clifton O. Page of the English department at Penn 
Charter was chairman of the section meeting, which 
discussed the problem of prejudice and ways of meet- 
ing it. 

Edwin W. Owrid, Spanish teacher at Penn Charter, 
was chairman of the foreign language section, at 
which Dr. Waldo E. Sweet of the Penn Charter Latin 
department was one of the principal speakers. 
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The Inter-Academic schools of Philadelphia joined 
forces for the first time to present, as a joint venture, 
Sir Richard Livingstone, distinguished British educa- 
tor, who spoke to the faculty and parents of these 
schools on “The Education of a Democracy.” 

Dr. Greville Haslam, headmaster of The Episco- 
pal Academy, Overbrook, Pa., who had met Sir 
Richard when Dr. Haslam was studying abroad, 
gave a dinner in his honor before the meeting. 

A group of mothers at the Episcopal Academy 
have recently formed a Chapel Guild to assist the 
chaplain and members of the Student Vestry in the 
care of the chapel. These mothers will be respon- 
sible for the care and maintenance of choir 
gowns and vestments, will provide flowers for the 
altar, and will assist in the decoration of the chapel. 





Hamden Hall Country Day School, Hamden, 
Conn., is making use this year of two new publications, 
a student handbook and a teachers’ manual. The 
handbook has been found especially valuable in 
crystallizing for student reference practices and rules 
of the school that have been traditional but hereto- 
fore unwritten. This year the handbook is a twenty- 
five page mimeographed booklet. It is hoped that a 
year of use and correction will warrant the publica- 
tion of a printed pocket-size handbook. 

The teachers’ manual is proving of service to new 
teachers and as a basis for faculty discussions. It is 
being maintained in a loose-leaf form to encourage 
current adaptations. 

Assistant Headmaster M. C. Ballenger, who pre- 
pared both these booklets, reports that several schools 
responded to his request for samples of their hand- 
books. Many other schools reported that they had 
no publication of that type. 





At the beginning of the school year Howe Mil- 
itary School, Howe, Indiana, conducted a seminar in 
reading for all members of the faculty, as well as for 
interested public school teachers in the neighborhood. 
Dr. Homer Carter, director of the reading clinic at 
Western Michigan College, and his assistant, Dorothy 
McGinnis, were in charge. The objective of the sem- 
inar was to assist the faculty in analyzing and treat- 
ing students who need special help in reading. As a 
part of the program the Science Research Accelerator 
is being used at Howe, and both poor and good 
readers have shown considerable interest in it. 





On Saturday, October 21, The Hotchkiss School 
at Lakeville, Conn., was host to the annual meeting 
of the Connecticut Section of the Classical Associa- 
tion of New England. George Van Santvoord, Head- 
master of Hotchkiss, presided over the meeting and 
gave the opening address. At the morning session 


Dr. Norman O. Brown of Wesleyan University read 
a paper entitled “The Birth of the Gods.” He was 
followed by Dr. Archibald W. Allen of Yale Univer- 
sity who talked on ““The Dullest Book of the Aeneid.” 
Dr. Grace A. Crawford of Buckeley High School, 
Hartford, reported on the annual State Latin Contest. 
At the afternoon session Dr. Allan S. Hoey, master 
of Greek and Latin at Hotchkiss, read a paper on 
“Some Visual Aids for Latin and Greek Courses.” 
The highlight of the meeting was the panel discussion 
which delved into the problem entitled “How Can We 
Make Latin Live in Connecticut?”. 

On the weekend of October 28-29, The Hotchkiss 
School was host to the fifth annual conference of the 
New England Student Government Association. 
Representatives of forty-seven of the seventy-three 
member schools were present. Under the general 
direction of George D. Kellogg, Jr., faculty advisor 
of the Student Council at Hotchkiss, more than a 
hundred boys and girls from all over New England 
discussed the conference theme “‘Freedom vs. Respon- 
sibility.” 





Preceding their annual football game the Proctor 
Academy football team of Andover, N. H., presented 
the American flag from its own flagpole to the West- 
mount High School in Montreal, Canada. Assistant 
headmaster Lyle H. Farrell of Proctor Academy gave 
the flag to Principal R. O. Bartlett of Westmount, 
who made the following response: 

“Tt is with much pleasure and deep emotion that I accept, on 
behalf of Westmount High School, the flag that so recently 
adorned the campus of Proctor Academy. Westmount High 
School will keep this flag and cherish it with its own. On fitting 
occasions it will be unfurled with our flag as a symbol of the 
understanding and of the friendliness that exist between our two 
nations. The visit of the Proctor Academy football team has 
given our pupils a greater significance to the real meaning of 
this measure of good will. This flag will serve as a constant 


reminder of the many happy hours that we have spent together 
on this occasion.” 


The Proctor team arrived in Montreal on Friday, 
November 17, and the boys were billeted in the homes 
of the Westmount students. From this moment on, 
they enjoyed a typeof hospitality seldom demon- 
strated between American schools. A dance was held 
in their honor Saturday night. They were taken 
sightseeing around Montreal on Sunday morning. 
They had Sunday dinner in the homes of Canadian 
families, and in the afternoon they were entertained 
at a hockey game. 

A holiday was declared for Monday, and the en- 
tire Westmount student body attended the game. 
As a token of friendship, the Westmount girls sat on 
the Proctor side and cheered for the Proctor team. 
Proctor won by a score of 11 to0. Half the game was 
played under Canadian rules, and half under Ameri- 
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can rules. Strangely enough, all the scoring Proctor 
did was done while the Canadian rules were in force. 

The game has become an annual event, and next 
year the Canadian boys will play at Andover, N. H. 





The Hackley Community Camp at Hackley 
School, Tarrytown, N. Y., brought ten days of 
camp life on the Hackley grounds to twenty-five de- 
serving boys of Tarrytown this summer. Funds to 
support this project were raised by the Social Service 
Committee of Hackley School, and the counselors 
were volunteers from the student body. 

A “Film Forum,” consisting of a series of superior 
documentary films, has been instituted at Hackley 
School by Dr. H. E. Richardson, science department 
head. Seven films will be shown this year, including 
“Man of Aran,” “The Louisiana Story,” and “A 
Nation of Skiers.”” Designed to bring to school and 
community the best in recent informative films, this 
series has drawn an average audience of seventy-five 
spectators weekly from town and school. Family 
rates for the series have been established to encourage 
attendance by members of all age groups. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Franklyn M. Branley, head of The Horace Mann School 
(New York City) science department, was a speaker at the Fourth 
Annual Boys’ and Girls’ Book Fair at the American Museum of 
Natural History on November 17. The Fair was sponsored 
jointly by the New York Times and the Children’s Book Council. 

Mr. Branley, who has been on the Horace Mann faculty 
since 1944, is author of several textbooks on science. His first 
scientific novel: Lodestar — Mission to Mars, will be published 
by T. Y. Crowell Company in the spring of 1951. Two other 
books now in manuscript form will be published in the fall of 
1951. They are: Experiments with Kitchen Chemistry and Ex- 
periments with Optical Illusions. 

Mr. Branley is a member of the National Science Teachers 
Association. After attending State Teachers College, he studied 
at New York University, which awarded him a B.S. degree in 
1941, and at Teachers College, Columbia University, where he 
earned his M.A. degree. Before coming to Horace Mann, he 
taught at Nyack and Spring Valley, N. Y., high schools. 

Dr. Charles C. Tillinghast, headmaster for thirty years of 
Horace Mann School, has been appointed to the faculty of the 
University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Conn. He is professor 
of education and consultant in education to the new College of 
Education which opened this year. 

Dr. Mitchell Gratwick, new headmaster of Horace Mann 
School, has announced that Dr. Georgia Lightfoot has been re- 
tained by the school as consultant in remedial reading. 

Dr. Lightfoot is a member of the Hunter College faculty, 
where she teaches principles of education and supervises student 
teachers. Originally from Detroit, Michigan, she holds B.A. 
and M.A. degrees from the University of Michigan and a Ph.D. 
from Columbia University. She is a member of the American 
Psychological Association and of the American Sociometric 
Association. Now in press is a book by her entitled Personality 
Characteristics of Bright and Dull Children, based on research 


done with the children of the Speyer School. 
Bureau of Publications is the publisher. 

Dr. Lightfoot spent five years in the Armed Services. While 
with the Army of Occupation in Germany she was historian for 
the Quartermaster Corps, information specialist for the public 
relations division, and director of women’s and girls’ activities 
for the German Youth Activity Program. 


Teachers College 





On November 15 over 250 alumni, parents, trustees and 
delegates gathered on the Hackley School (Tarrytown, N. Y.) 
campus in observation of the 50th Anniversary of its dedication 
and the installation of Harrison M. Davis, Jr., as Headmaster. 
Representatives of 150 schools and colleges attended the formal 
exercises in King Chapel, where Mr. Davis received the charter 
of the school from the Rev. Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, president of 
the Board of Trustees. 

Also honored on this occasion was Dr. Mitchell Gratwick, 
now principal of the Horace Mann School and for 9 years, until 
last July, the Headmaster of Hackley. A handsome outdoor 
clock was dedicated to Dr. Gratwick in recognition of his great 
service to Hackley by Robert B. Lynch, Jr., president of the 
Senior Class. Dr. Eliot presented the former headmaster with 
an inscribed silver tray from the members of the Board of Trus- 
tees, and the Gratwick Intramural Trophy was displayed by 
David F. Bates, secretary of the Varsity ““H’”’ Club. 

Following the dedication of the clock, the Convocation ser- 
vices began in King Chapel. The ceremony occurring exactly 
fifty years to the day after the original dedication of Hackley 
School, the program followed as much as possible the order of 
that first ceremony, with the singing of the same hymns that 
opened the school officially in 1900. 

Dr. James P. Baxter, III, president of Williams College, gave 
the principal address on the place of the independent school 
today. He told the Convocation audience that, “fear and 
propaganda can stampede men,” and that many schools offer 
too many courses and try to cover too much ground. ‘“‘We 
need a rebuilding of curricula,” he stated. 

The other principal speaker was N. Horton Batchelder, for- 
mer Hackley master and Trustee and for 37 years headmaster 
of Loomis School, Windsor, Conn., who described the life of 
Hackley three years after the founding. 

Mr. Davis, the new headmaster, was graduated Magna Cum 
Laude in 1930 from Bowdoin College, where he was elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa. He received his Master’s degree two years 
later from Harvard University and completed his preliminary 
work toward a Doctor of Philosophy degree. He was first a 
teacher and then headmaster of the Evans School for boys in 
Tucson, Arizona, and headmaster of Derby Academy, Hingham, 
Mass. For the three years preceding his present appointment, 
he was president of Nasson College in Springvale, Maine. 





The Rev. Donald B. Fitzsimmons, Chaplain at Hackley 
School, Tarrytown, N. Y., was one of fifteen Americans who 
formed part of the corps of seventy-five volunteer construction 
workers that worked at building classrooms for Cevenal College, 
Le Chambon-Sur-Lignon, Haut Loire, France, last summer. 
This four-week project, which called forth volunteers from 
America and all the European nations, was sponsored by the 
World Council of Churches. Cevenal College is a Protestant 
institution established ten years ago, much of which has been 
constructed by the voluntary labor of Protestants of every 
nation. 

Dr. Harold L. Bisbee, Latin Master at Hackley School, re- 
turned in September from an extended visit to Spain, where, 
following a six-weeks course at the University of Barcelona, he 
was granted a certificate of highest merit from his work in 
Spanish literature, art and history. 
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Maj. Gen. R. W. Barker, superintendent of The Manlius 
School, Manlius, N. Y., has announced that the board of 
trustees has appointed Dr. Archibald C. Coolidge, of Lakeville, 
Conn., as headmaster. Dr. Coolidge resigned as head of the 
Engsish department at The Hotchkiss School in Lakeville to 
assume the direction of Manlius’ academic department. He 
succeeds Dr. Howard I. Dillingham, who has been headmaster 
since 1944, 


Dr. Coolidge, who is 44, was born in Cambridge, Mass. He 
is the son of Julian L. Coolidge, emeritus professor of mathe- 
matics at Harvard University, and received his arts degree at 
Harvard University. He continued his studies at Baliol College 
of Oxford University, where he obtained his degree of Literature, 
and at Trinity College of the University of Dublin. He received 
his Doctorate of Philosophy at Dublin. He was an instructor 
at Harvard University in 1929-30 and became a member of the 
faculty at Hotchkiss in 1930. Dr. Coolidge served in the naval 
forces from 1942 to 1945, attaining the rank of Lieutenant 
Commander. 





Brunswick School, Greenwich, Conn., opened its forty- 
ninth year with the entire faculty from last year returning 
without exception. Three teachers were added to the faculty: 
Mrs. Helen Acton, to take charge of the Nursery Group, opened 
for the first time this year; Mrs. Dorothy Gloetzner, directing 
remedial reading; and Anton Davies, to take charge of manual 
arts. 





Casady School, recently founded Episcopal Country 
Day School in Oklahoma City, reports the addition of two new 
faculty members, and an increase of forty-two new students 
for the academic year 1950-51. This increase in enrollment 
represents a substantial gain, percentage-wise, since the school 
now has a total enrollment of 132 students as compared to 90 
students of last year. 


The new faculty members are both men of previous expe- 
rience. Michael Pennington joins his brother, Rex, at Casady 
after graduating in 1949 from Rhodes University in South 
Africa, and receiving a diploma in education from Oxford in 
June, 1950. He has received a grant under the terms of the 
Fulbright bill, and is teaching English at this school. Howard 
W. Taber, whose father, a former Rhodes scholar, has taught 
at Hotchkiss School since 1917 and is now the head of the physics 
department there, has been appointed head of the mathematics 
department at Casady. Mr. Taber graduated from Yale in 
June, 1949, and was an instructor in mathematics there during 
this past year. 





Robinson V. Smith has been granted leave of absence of one 
year from the staff of New Hampton School, New Hampton, 
N. H., and has re-entered Columbia University. Mr. Smith 
received his Masters degree from Columbia in 1948. 

Lansing L. Bicknell has rejoined the staff. For the past 
two years, Mr. Bicknell has been a member of the staff of Chad- 
wick School in Rolling Hills, Calif. This is the third term of 
service for Mr. Bicknell at New Hampton. He first joined the 
staff in January, 1938. In 1942 he entered military service for 
four years and served as a Lieutenant in the Atlantic Fleet. After 
his military service, he returned to the New Hampton staff for 
two years before going to California. Wells Brock has joined 
the faculty of the New Hampton School after seven years as a 
member of the faculty of the Wooster School of Danbury, Conn. 
Mr. Brock will handle senior English and debating and serve as 
assistant coach in football, basketball, and baseball. 


St. Andrew’s School, Middletown, Del., has renewed its 
policy, which had lapsed through necessity since the beginning 
of the war, of granting sabbatical leaves of absence to members 
of its faculty. The first of these has been given to Edward W. 
Hawkins, who sailed for Europe on the fifth of January. If 
world conditions do not prevent, such a leave of absence will be 
granted to some member of the faculty each year. 

The Rev. James Oren Reynolds of St. Luke’s Church, Church 
Hill, Md., has come to St. Andrew’s School this year as Chaplain. 
Mr. Reynolds attended Chevy Chase High School, Chevy Chase, 
Maryland, and is a graduate of Cambridge High School, Cam- 
bridge, Md. He entered Amherst College in 1942, but his 
college career was interrupted by three years’ duty with the U. S. 
Navy. He returned to graduate from Amherst in 1947. 

His seminary training was taken at General Theological 
Seminary, New York City, from which he graduated in 1950. 
He has had Church School Teaching experience at St. Clement’s 
and St. James’ churches, New York City. He also spent one 
summer teaching at Good Shepherd Mission to the Navajos, 
Fort Defiance, Arizona. Since being ordained to the diaconate, 
Mr. Reynolds has served in his home diocese under the Rt. Rev. 
Allen J. Miller, Bishop of Easton, substituting and filling in at 
various parishes. 

Mr. Reynolds’ duties at St. Andrew’s include being in charge 
of the school’s chapel services, sharing in the preaching and 
teaching of sacred studies, and acting as spiritual advisor to the 
boys. He also has the opportunity of entering immediately 
into the main stream of the school’s life by sharing dormitory 
supervision and assisting in the athletic program. 





Robert S. Barna has assumed the directorship of the depart- 
ment of health and physical education at Stevens Hoboken 
Academy, Hoboken, N. J. Mr. Barna received his B. S. 
degree from Springfield College in 1942 and is now a candidate 
for the Master’s Degree at New York University. Before 
coming to the Academy he served for two years as headmaster 
of the lower school and assistant coach of varsity sports at the 
Irving School for Boys. During World War two Mr. Barna 
served with the U. S. Marines for 41 months in the Pacific 
Theatre of Operations, and when discharged from service, he 
held the rank of first lieutenant. 





Groton School, Groton, Mass., announces the appoint- 
ment of three new members to the faculty this year: 

John Murray, who is in charge of the art department, gradu- 
ated from Storm King School in 1938. He attended Harvard 
until 1941, when he entered Naval aviation and became a 
torpedo bomber. He served in the South Pacific for a year and a 
half, and became a full Lieutenant. After the war, he returned 
to Harvard and received his A.B. degree in June, 1947. After 
two years in the Harvard Graduate School, he was appointed 
a Teaching Fellow for the year 1948-1949, when he received his 
M.A. Last year he studied at the Cambridge School of Design. 
Mr. Murray succeeds Richard S. Meryman, art teacher and 
head of the department for the past eight years, who retired last 
June. 

Charles W. Sheerin, Jr., graduated from Groton School in 
1944. In September, 1944, he was inducted into the Army as a 
Private. He served on active duty overseas and was com- 
missioned a Second Lieutenant in November, 1945. After his 
discharge from the Army, he entered the University of Virginia in 
September, 1947, from which he graduated in 1950, receiving his 
B. A. degree. Mr. Sheerin is teaching history and sacred studies. 

Charles P. Rimmer, Jr., graduated from Groton in June, 1944. 
He entered Harvard in July of the same year, was inducted into 
the Army in November, 1944, and served 18 months with the 
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infantry in Europe, the last six of which were with the Army of 
Occupation in Berlin. He was discharged in October, 1946, with 
the rank of Technical Sergeant. Upon returning to Harvard 
in February, 1947, he specialized in the romance languages and 
was captain of the Freshmen crew. He rowed in the Junior 
Varsity boat the next three years and went to England last 
summer with the Harvard crew which won the Henley Challenge 
Cup. He received his A.B. at Harvard last June, and is teaching 
English, Latin, French, mathematics, and sacred studies. 

Robert Moss, teacher of sacred studies and mathematics, is on 
sabbatical leave for the year 1950-1951, studying at St. An- 
drews University, St. Andrews, Scotland. 

Richard K. Irons, head of the history department, was one of 
five speakers on the subject of Christianity and Communism 
at the Episcopal Church Congress held at Princeton in October. 





Roland W. Tyler of The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., 
was elected Representative from Watertown for the Connecti- 
cut House of Representatives in the November elections. Mr. 
Tyler will serve a two-year term and expects to be appointed 
to the Committee on Education. In his twenty-sixth year at 
Taft, Mr. Tyler teaches English and Public Speaking, and is 
coach of the varsity debating team. Long active in civic affairs, 
he has been a member of the Red Cross, a trustee of the Water- 
town Library, and is President of the Waterbury United Nations 
Association. 





Three new members have joined the faculty at Croydon 
Hall Academy, Atlantic Highlands, N. J. Mrs. Vincent Finn 
of Atlantic Highlands is recreation director of the Lower School. 
Mrs. Finn is a graduate of New York University, having a mas- 
ter’s degree in physical education. Formerly, she taught at 
Union Free School, Valley Stream, L. I., for a period of three 
years. 

Robert Lynough of Elmira, N. Y., is a teacher of English 
and the dramatic coach. Mr. Lynough received his bachelor’s 
degree from St. Michael’s College, and his master’s degree from 
Boston College. He has done radio publications for the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Company, and was assistant librarian at 
Boston College for one year. 

John Hunter of Troy, N. Y., is a teacher of the Lower School 
and of romance languages. After graduating from Siena College, 
Mr. Hunter pursued graduate work at New Paltz State Teachers 
College. He was a member of the Naval Reserve for three 
years, and a student of the V-12 program. 





The Very Rev. Dom Gregory Borgstedt, O.S.B., Headmaster 
of Portsmouth Priory School, Portsmouth, R. I., announces 
the following appointments to the school faculty: 

Warren Dwyer, Watertown, Mass., has joined the school as a 
member of the Latin department. Mr. Dwyer received his 
A.B. degree from Harvard and his Master’s degree from the 
University of Michigan. James P. Shea, Holyoke, Mass., 
who received his A.B. degree from Williams College last June, 
is teaching English and Latin. Joseph Madden, who received 
his B.S. degree from Holy Cross College and his M.S. from Brown 
University, has joined the mathematics department. 





Kimball Union Academy in Meriden, N. H., announces 
the appointment of Theodore W. Garland to teach and supervise 
music. Mr. Garland, who was graduated from Mount Hermon 
School in 1942 and from Heidelberg College in 1950, will direct 
glee club, choir, and orchestra and give lessons in the basic 
instruments. 


Charles L. Deveson, M. A., of the Bedford Modern School 
of Bedford, England, has joined the faculty of Holderness 
School at Plymouth, N. H., on a year’s exchange program 
sponsored jointly by the U. S. Office of Education and the British 
Committee for the Interchange of Teachers. He is a graduate 
of Balliol College, Oxford, and received an M.A. from Oxford 
and Certificates from the Sorbonne, Paris. He has taught at 
Templin, Germany, at the Lycée St. Louis, Paris, and since 
1936 at the Bedford Modern School, where his subjects were 
French, German and English. During the war he held the rank 
of Captain in the Intelligence Corps of the British Army. At 
Holderness he will teach French and German, and coach boxing. 

Mr. Deveson is exchanging with Dante M. Fiore, head of 
romance languages at Holderness, where he has just completed 
his 20th year. He will teach French at Bedford. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fiore and their three children sailed for England August 3 on the 
Washington. Mrs. Deveson is the former Clare Modern of 
Vienna, Austria, so that a further international emphasis is added 
to Holderness life. 

Lee Henry, M.A., of the faculty of Plymouth Teachers 
College will teach Spanish at Holderness during Mr. Fiore’s 
absence. Mr. Henry is a graduate of Amherst College and holds 
the degrees of M. Ed. from the University of N. H. and M.A. 
from Middlebury College. 

A third new member of the Holderness faculty is Alfred N. 
Fauver, well known as one of the directors and head counselor 
at Camp Pemigewassett at Wentworth. Mr. Fauver graduated 
from Oberlin in 1937 and received an M. A. in history from 
Wesleyan University. For the past four years he has been asso- 
ciated with the Hamden Hall Country Day School at New Haven 
as instructor and assistant headmaster. At Holderness Mr. 
Fauver is director of public relations, of audio-visual education, 
is assistant in guidance, coach of soccer, and has charge of the 
outing program. 





Several members of the faculty at Kent School, Kent, 
Conn., figured in the town and state elections held this fall. 

Charles P. (“‘Cap’’) Harrington, senior member of the 45- 
year-old school’s faculty, and well-known in New England as a 
modern languages teacher and after-dinner speaker, bowed 
399-327 to his Republican opponent in his bid to retain the 
post of town representative in the Connecticut Legislature. 

Current head of Kent’s department of modern languages, 
Robert H. Mattoon, was re-elected to his fifth consecutive term 
of office as grand juror of the Town of Kent. William H. Arm- 
strong, ancient history teacher, was named Town Assessor. 
Channing Smith, head of the school’s art department, was 
elected one of the justices of the peace, as was the wife of William 
Worthington, the history department chairman. 





The South Kent School, South Kent, Conn., began 
its twenty-eighth year on September 21, with a record enrolment 
of one hundred and twenty-eight boys. 

At that time Frederick Wilson Goode joined the faculty. 
Mr. Goode was graduated from St. George’s School and, after 
a period of active service with the United States Navy, from 
Princeton University in 1947. Last year Mr. Goode taught at 
St. George’s School. In addition to acting as the dormitory 
master, Mr. Goode is teaching several courses, one of which 
is a sixth form course in the appreciation of western civilization 
through art. 





Malcolm Williams has been added to the faculty at the 
Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., to replace 
Lt. Richard Corsa, who has been recalled to active duty in the 
Army. Mr. Williams is a 1950 graduate of Clark University in 
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Worcester, Mass. Since that time he has held several positions 
as substitute teacher. Mr. William served in the Army during 
the last war, after which he completed his college education. 
He will teach English at the Academy. 





David Chapman, head of the history department at 
The Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa., wrote and 
produced a successful historical pageant in connection with the 
Bicentennial Celebration of the town of Mercersburg, which 
took place on September 1-4. Two hundred persons took part 
in the ten scenes of the pageant in the outdoor theater of the 
Academy. 





Induction into the Army was responsible for the loss of 
Rodman C. Scheffer from the faculty of the Mount Hermon 
School, Mount Hermon, Mass., in mid-October. Mr. Scheffer 
was able to complete only about a month of his first year’s teach- 
ing. His position as a teacher of English was immediately as- 
sumed by David C. Burnham of Loomis School, who graduated 
from Yale University last spring. 





The Asheville School, Asheville, N. C., began its 51st 
year with students from twenty-three states and three foreign 
countries. 

New masters are Henry C. Edgar and J. Leeds Barroll, III. 
Mr. Edgar, former instructor at The Hotchkiss School, takes 
the place of George Baker, English instructor. He is the author 
of Sentence Analysis by Diagram and A Minimum Course in 
Rhetoric. Mr. Edgar received his A. B. from Lafayette in 1905 
and his M. A. from the same school in 1914. He first taught 
at the Pensacola Classical School, Pensacola, Fla., then at the 
Hill School and Shady Side Academy. After his retirement in 
1948, he purchased a farm in Maryland on the west shore of 
Chesapeake Bay about fifteen miles south of Annapolis. 

Mr. Barroll is an instructor of English. He graduated from 
Harvard in June, 1950, cum laude. On December 2 he directed 
the play, “Of Mice and Men” produced by the Dramatic Society, 
and he will be Varsity Soccer coach this winter. 





Dr. Carrol O. Morong, Headmaster of The Peddie School, 
Hightstown, N. J., has announced the appointment of William 
O. Morgan, New Canaan, Conn., as Assistant Business Manager 
to replace Ralph W. Voorhees, who is serving with the armed 
forces. Morgan is a graduate of The Hill School and Williams 
College, and was associated with the National Biscuit Company 
for the past 18 years. 





The Nichols School of Buffalo, N. Y., is pleased to wel- 
come three new faculty members. They are Ronald S. Davis 
as head of the Latin department, Royal Shepard, Jr., as instructor 
in the English department, and Norma K. Howard as remedial 
reading teacher. 

Born in South Wales, England, Mr. Davis is a graduate of 
the University College of Wales in Cardiff and veteran of five 
years’ service with the R.A.F. After the war he emigrated to 
the United States with his wife and daughter, accepting a post 
last year at the McBurney School for Boys in New York City. 
In addition to his teaching duties he will help with soccer. Mr. 
Davis is interested in writing fiction and has published a detec- 
tive story. 

Mr. Shepard is a graduate of Montclair High School, Haver- 
ford College, and Columbia University, where he received his 
master’s degree. He is teaching third form English and world 
history and helping with the third football team and with track. 

Mrs. Howard is the first woman ever to be appointed to the 


Nichols faculty. Her course, called “Improvement in Learn- 
ing,” will have as its main objective the advancement of the 
reading speed of the slower readers in school. 





Woodberry Forest School, Madison County, Virginia, 
opened on Sept. 18 with the largest enrollment in its history: 
239 boarding and 10 day students. Twenty-three states, the 
District of Columbia and three foreign countries are represented 
in the enrollment. The faculty numbers 24, not including the 
Headmaster, Shaun Kelly, Jr., who teaches Sixth Form Sacred 
Studies. Two masters were lost to the services and have not 
been replaced. They are Robert D. Kilpatrick from the mathe- 
matics department, who goes to the Navy, and Blair C. Gammon 
from the Spanish department who will be called shortly to the 
Navy, but until his summons is continuing his work in Spanish 
and as a member of the coaching staff. 

Mrs. Frank Wester, B.S., of the University of Georgia and a 
dietitian of twenty years’ experience, has been appointed steward- 
ess at Woodberry Forest School. She succeeds Woodson 
Harrison who has retired as steward after a twenty-year tenure. 





There have been two new additions to the faculty at 
Vermont Academy, Saxtons River, Vt., this year. The two 
new members are John Baker and William Taylor. Baker, a 
graduate of Harvard in 1949, with an M. A. from Michigan in 
1950, will teach modern European history. He will assist in 
extracurricular activities and athletics. William Taylor, a 
graduate of Dartmouth in 1940, will coach varsity hockey, and 
teach American history. 





John Meigs Hitner has joined the Graham-Eckes School, 
Palm Beach, Fla., as Associate Headmaster. Mr. Hitner is a 
grand-nephew of the late John Meigs of The Hill School and 
son of the late George W. Hitner, who served as Registrar and 
head of the mathematics department at The Hill for forty 
years. Mr. Hitner, A.B. Yale, C.L.U. Wharton School of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Graduate School of Education at 
the University of North Carolina, prepared for college at The 
Hill. Mr. Hitner came to Graham-Eckes School from the 
Francis Parker School in San Diego, Calif., where he served as 
Vice Principal. 

Lloyd Kern Marquis, A.B., M.A. Harvard, Headmaster of 
Graham-Eckes since 1934, is on leave. He is registered in the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education in the field of Adminis- 
tration. 

Charles B. Weld of The Taft School has joined the English 
department and serves as Dean of Boys at Graham-Eckes. He 
retired from Taft in June, 1950, after thirty-nine years, having 
served as head of the English department. Mr. and Mrs. Weld 
are in residence at Grace Stair House, the boys’ residence on 
the West Campus. 





Robert C. Miller of the Berkshire School, Sheffield, Mass., 
faculty, left to join the army on December 5. Mr. Miller, a 
graduate of Bowdoin College in the Class of 1947, has taught 
at Berkshire for three years. His schedule included teaching 
classes in English and Spanish and coaching soccer and track. 





Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster of The William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia, was reelected Secretary of the 
Corporation of Haverford College at the recent annual meeting 
of this body. 

Dr. Gummere, a Haverford graduate, class of 1922, has been 
a member of the Corporation of Haverford College for several 
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years, and for the past eight years has been secretary of the 
organization. 

M. Albert Linton, Jr., of The William Penn Charter School 
faculty, was recently elected President of the Association of 
Teachers of Mathematics of Philadelphia and Vicinity. The 
Association, which meets three times a year, is a sort of forum 
in which mathematics teachers of the Philadelphia area can 
meet to discuss the problems and purposes of their profession. 





The Rev. W. Brooke Stabler, headmaster of Tower Hill 
School, Wilmington, Del., has announced the following new 
faculty appointments for the academic year 1950-51. 

Henry Ingersoll Brown, Jr., graduate of Groton and Yale 
University, will teach mathematics and assist in some phases 
of the school’s business management. In addition, Mr. Brown 
will be co-ordinator of the newly equipped projection room for 
use in the audio-visual program. 

Samuel Hazard, until recently a teacher in Philadelphia, 
is a graduate of St. Andrew’s School and Williams College. He 
will be a member of the English department and will assist with 
the Middle School athletic program. 

Harry J. Patterson, Jr., a graduate of Harvard University, 
had been teaching in public schools in Vermont for the past two 
years. He also will be a member of the English department in 
the Middle School and will assist with dramatics and publica- 
tions. 

Anna M. Smith, who is a graduate of Pembroke Training 
School, Dublin, Ireland, and who has taken post graduate work 
at Columbia and Vassar, will teach social studies and English in 
the Middle School. Until recently Miss Smith has been teaching 
at St. Mary’s School in San Antonio, Tex. 

Howard E. Yule, who has been named as Assistant to the 
Headmaster in the Upper School, is a graduate of Hamilton and 
Middlebury colleges and has done graduate study at the Uni- 
versity of Grenoble, France. For many years a member of the 
language department at Cranbrook School, Mr. Yule will teach 
in the language department and will act as college advisor. 





It has been announced that the Very Rev. John Wallace 
Suter, dean of the Washington Cathedral, has resigned his post 
in the Capital. The resignation, to take effect in January, 1951, 
allows Dean Suter to become rector of St. Andrew’s Church in 
Hopkinton, N. H., where he plans to make his home, and to join 
the sacred studies department of St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N. H. 

Dean Suter, a graduate of Harvard and of the Episcopal 
Theological School, was for some years executive of the depart- 
ment of religious education of the National Council of the Epis- 
copal Church with headquarters in New York. In 1944 he went 
to Washington Cathedral from the Church of the Epiphany, 
New York, whose rector he had been for eleven years. 

Since 1942, Dean Suter, like his father before him, has been 
the Custodian of the Book of Common Prayer, of which the 
master copy will come with him from Washington to New Hamp- 
shire. 





Dr. J. Rolland Crompton, Headmaster of The Pennington 
School, Pennington, N. J., has tendered his resignation to 
the board of trustees. Dr. Crompton assumed the Headmaster- 
ship at Pennington in May, 1946, and now leaves to become 
Headmaster at The Tilton School, Tilton, N. H. He will as- 
sume his new duties on February 1. Tilton School, like The 
Pennington School, is an independent secondary school founded 
by the Methodist Church. This move marks the second time 
that Tilton has reached out to Pennington for a Headmaster. 
In 1867 Daniel Clark Knowles, then Headmaster at Penning- 


ton, received a call from the Tilton Board and subsequently be- 
came the Headmaster at the New Hampshire institution. 

Dr. Crompton attended Dickinson College for two years 
and holds an A.B. from Syracuse University. He received his 
B. D. from Drew University and in 1944 Dickinson conferred 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity upon him. Prior to coming 
to Pennington he was the District Superintendent of the Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania District of The Methodist Church. 

A Committee has been appointed to recommend a successor. 





William W. Clark, formerly of the philosophy department 
of Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana, became in September, 
1950, the headmaster of Oakwood School, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. Joseph B. Shane, the former headmaster, is now Vice 
President of Swarthmore College. 





Joshua L. Miner, III, Assistant Headmaster of The Hun 
School of Princeton, N. J., has been called to active duty by 
the Army. Mr. Miner, a First Lieutenant, will serve as an 
instructor in the Armored Staff School at Fort Knox, Kentucky. 
Mrs. Miner and their two young daughters will join him in 
Louisville. After serving 49 months with the Armored Artillery 
in the E.T.O. during World War II, Mr. Miner joined the staff of 
The Hun School. Among his duties at The Hun School were 
housemaster, coach of football and baseball, and teacher of 
physics. 

Thomas B. Hartmann, present Director of Admissions, will 
assume the role of Assistant Headmaster in Mr. Miner's absence, 





Four new masters were appointed this fall to the faculty 
of The Morristown School, Morristown, N. J. Richard F. 
Gregory, a graduate of Hamilton College, is the new head of 
the English department and is also coaching tennis and swimming. 
Kenneth Komoski, a graduate of Acadia University, is teaching 
mathematics and Lower School language and is also assisting 
in athletics. Gilman Ordway, a graduate of Yale University, is 
teaching in the modern language department. Norton Tupper, 
a graduate of the University of New Hampshire, is teaching 
science and coaching varsity football. 

John H. Burke, football coach at Morristown since 1942, 
handed the reins over to Mr. Tupper in order to be able to devote 
more time to his duties as athletic director. He will continue 
to teach lower school subjects, as well as to coach varsity 


basketball and baseball. 





The Lakeside School, Seattle, Wash., announces the ap- 
pointment of Gordon L. Price and Nathan Weston to the 
faculty. Mr. Weston was graduated from Harvard University 
in 1947 and also holds a law degree from Cornell University. 
Weston, whose home is in Milton, Mass., teaches social studies 
and is assistant football coach. Mr. Price is a graduate of the 
University of Washington and also has had two years of expe- 
rience in clinical psychiatry. His subject is English. 





Captain Russell B. Fairgrieve, Headmaster of the Southern 
Arizona School for Boys, Tucson, announces several changes 
in his administrative staff with the opening of the 21st school 
season. J. Donald Everitt, A.B., M.A., will be an assistant 
headmaster as well as acting academic advisor and Latin in- 
structor. John D. Hightower, A.B., M.A., is assistant head- 
master and instructor of English. Mr. Hightower was formerly 
Dean of the Upper School at S.A.S., coming there from Gulf 
Coast Military Academy, Gulfport, Mississippi. Robert H. 
Felty, A. B., Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed Dean of the 
Lower School and instructs in Lower School subjects. Henry 
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G. Gilland, A.B., Ed.M., has assumed the duties of Dean of the 
Upper School. Mr. Gilland formerly taught at Lakemont 
Academy, Lakemont, N. Y. 

New faculty members include Morton H. Cassidy, B.S., M.S., 
from Jamaica Plain, Mass.; John O. Roberts, B.A., Easthampton, 
Mass.; Bradford G. Alpers, B.S., M.S., New Haven, Conn.; and 
Thornton W. Moore, B.S., M.A., Farmington, Maine. 





Richard G. Arms has been appointed headmaster of the 
Cincinnati Country Day School Junior School. Mr. 
Arms, a graduate of Amherst and Harvard, has been the school’s 
Assistant Headmaster under Herbert M. Davison since the 
latter's appointment as Headmaster in 1948. Mr. Arms, who 
is beginning his seventh year at Country Day, will continue to 
teach Junior and Senior English classes in the upper school. 

Three faculty members have been added to the staff at the 
Cincinnati Country Day School: Mrs. Donald E. Greenholz, 
Mrs. Thomas F. Eberhard, and Douglas C. Seymour. Mrs. 
Greenholz, who will teach first grade, is a graduate of Wellesley 
College. She comes to Country Day from the Birch Wathen 
School, where she taught second grade. Mrs. Eberhard has 
been appointed School Librarian. She will be in constant 
attendance to direct the school’s new and expanding library. 
Mr. Seymour, a graduate of Tufts College, attended Springfield 
College Graduate School last year. Mr. Seymour will teach 
chemistry, biology, and physics. 

William H. Hopple, Jr., has returned to the faculty of the 
Cincinnati Country Day School after a year’s leave of absence. 
Last year Mr. Hopple spent the summer and school year at 
Cornell University, where he did graduate work in education 
and mathematics. He received his M. A. degree in June. Mr. 
Hopple is teaching fifth grade social studies, sixth grade science, 
seventh and eighth grade mathematics. 





Two new masters have been appointed to the faculty of the 
Fountain Valley School of Colorado, in Colorado Springs. 
George A. Dinsmore, who is teaching mathematics, English, 
and history, last year taught at St. George’s School, Middle- 
town, R. I. He is a graduate of Yale, has had wide experience 
in summer camps and with the Boy Scouts, and last summer 
served as director of the Duxbury Stockade, a boys’ camp at 
Marshfield, Mass. 

Douglas Bradlee, who comes to Fountain Valley to teach 
English and history, is a graduate of St. Mark’s School and 
Harvard. Having had a prominent record in college athletics, 
he is assistant coach of football and head coach of hockey. Mr. 
Bradlee has served as a counselor for several years at the Brant- 
wood Camp in Peterboro, N. H. 





Andrews D. Black has joined the faculty of Randell School, 
Denver, Colo., as dean of boys and as instructor in German 
and the social sciences. Mr. Black was graduated from Williams 
College and served for three years as instructor at Taft School. 





One new faculty member at Western Reserve Academy, 
Hudson, Ohio, this year is Burton E. Randall, Jr., who is teaching 
English, French, and assisting with remedial reading. Mr. 
Randall graduated in 1950 from Amherst. Last summer he 
did special graduate work in education and remedial reading 
technique at the University of Massachusetts. 





Three new members have been added to the teaching staff of 
Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., for the present 
year. Homer C. Cooper, whose work at Cranbrook is chiefly 
with the Lower School in mathematics and geography, is a 
graduate of Oberlin College (A.B. 1949) who has also done 


graduate work at Columbia University. Mr. Cooper is also 
assisting with coaching in both the Lower and Upper Schools. 
James D. Kelley, whose undergraduate work was done at Holy 
Cross, where he graduated A.B. in 1948, received his M. Ed. in 
physical education from Springfield College in 1950. Mr. 
Kelley’s work is in mathematics and coaching. Both Mr. Kelley 
and Mr. Cooper served with the armed forces, Mr. Kelley with 
the Marines and Mr. Cooper with the Army. Robert F. Sisler, 
teaching Spanish, is a graduate of N. Y. U., where he received 
his B. A. in 1949 and his M. A. in 1950. Mr. Sisler’s efforts 
during the war were in the Navy. 





William S. McCaskey, Director of Studies at The Thacher 
School in Ojai, Calif., will be on leave during the second 
semester this year. Macdonald Halsey of the faculty will handle 
the department business while Mr. McCaskey has his sabbatical. 

Thomas Merritt of St. Charles, IIll., Yale School of Engineer- 
ing °50, is a new member of the Thacher School faculty. He 
teaches mathematics and general science, and will assist with 
swimming instruction, as he was a member of Yale’s swimming 
team. 





A new member of wide reputation has recently joined the 
faculty of The Leelanau Schools, Glen Arbor, Mich., and will 
be a lecturer in the department of biology. He is Walter E. 
Hastings, photographer and lecturer for the Michigan Conserva- 
tion Commission. 





Ada M. Sitterly, Director of The Harris School in 
Chicago, has announced the following appointments to the 
Upper School: Dorothy E. Kinney, Ph.B. and M.A., University 
of Chicago and University of California at Los Angeles, has been 
appointed head of the department of modern languages. Thomas 
Scott Trigg, B.A., Kansas State Teachers College, M.A., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been appointed head of the department 
of mathematics. Charles H. Lawburgh, B.A., Depauw Uni- 
versity, M.A., University of Illinois, has been appointed head 
of the department of English. 











MEETING OF SEB REPRESENTATIVES 


Please note that there will be a special meeting for the 
SEB Representatives in the member schools during the 
Annual Conference (Saturday, March 3, 9.00 to 10.00 
A.M.). This session conflicts with no other meetings and 
is the first of its kind to be held in many years. 

School heads are urged to make it possible for their 
SEB Representatives to attend the Conference this year, 
so that they may be present at this important meeting. 
A Representative who cannot attend should ask another 
member of his faculty to be his delegate. 

The subject of the meeting will be “Your Duties as 
Representative.” Following two short talks there will be 
general discussion and exchange of experience and opinion. 

















HOW CAREFULLY DO YOU READ? 


Do you look through the entire news section of 
the BuLLeETIN or do you scan only the section devoted 
to your type of school? Girls’ schools and elementary 
schools are often engaged in activities of interest to 
boys’ schools — and vice versa. Don’t be a provin- 
cial reader! 
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NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Nawns!1 Puc, The Brearley School, New York City 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Through the International Friendship League, 
thirty students of The Brimmer and May School in 
Boston are corresponding with students in ten Euro- 
pean countries. Volunteers from the school are help- 
ing in the office of the League on Friday afternoons, 
and joined students from several other Boston schools 
in helping to address 2,800 Christmas cards to stu- 
dents in Europe. During United Nations Week, 
two of the European students at Brimmer-May, one 
from Czechoslovakia and one from France, took part 
in a radio broadcast directed by the League, in which 
they compared their experiences as students in an 
American school with their memories of schools in 
Europe. 

The Brimmer and May School has now become 
affiliated with a second school in France, Ecole de 
Guyenne in the Gironde. With the help of the Ameri- 
can Friends’ Service Committee the two schools will 
try to develop an understanding and friendly rela- 
tionship through the exchange of letters and ma- 
terial illustrative of school life and work. 

To finance this project and the other work of the 
school’s Service Committee, Brimmer and May held 
a Christmas Fair, Hobby Show and Silver Tea on 
December first. All teachers and girls in the school 
worked hard at knitting, sewing, or soliciting articles 
for sale. Mothers cooked and baked to make the 
food table inviting, books for all ages were sold on 
commission, and one of the teachers auctioned a 
gaily decorated cake made by three members of the 
senior class. The Fair proved to be not only profit- 
able but very enjoyable. 


WELFARE WORK 


Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., conducted 
its annual welfare drive this year at the same time 
that the city of Troy held its drive for Community 
Chest funds. Of the total $2,100.35 collected from 
240 students and members of the faculty and staff, 
$621.50 went to the Troy Community Chest. Emma 
Willard, since its founding 136 years ago, has realized 
its responsibility to the community, and its present 
students have maintained this tradition by contribut- 
ing to local charities. 

In addition to this sum, $200 has been allocated 
to the purchase of materials with which the students 
are making murals for Vanderhyden Hall, the Troy 
children’s home. Emma Willard students, who en- 
tertain the Vanderhyden children at parties during 
the year, discovered the favorite characters of their 
guests. As a result the Pied Piper, Pinocchio, Bambi, 


Cinderella, and a host of other old friends will soon 
decorate the walls of the Hall. 

The school will also send $600 to the Grenfell 
Mission towards the salary of the matron at St. 
Anthony’s-in-Labrador. Five hundred dollars has 
been allocated to the World Student Service Fund 
for probable use in Greece. At least $100 will go to 
the Piney Woods School for negroes in Piney Woods, 
Miss.; and an amount not yet stipulated will go to 
CARE. If it is possible, the school hopes to add to 
the $50 already voted by the Chapel Circle, the 
school’s religious organization, for the American 
Association of United Nations, and to contribute 
something to the Children’s Emergency Fund of the 
United Nations. 

With Chapel Circle as leader in other collections, 
students will again contribute this year to the March 
of Dimes, Cancer, Heart, and Red Cross drives. 
They hope to continue sponsorship of schools which 
they have “adopted” in the past. These include a 
trade school in Tennessee, a Navajo school in New 
Mexico, Fairview Home, a trade school in Watervliet, 
N. Y., and a school in Cahors, France. To the last 
named, students send samples of their class work, 
student publications, and other materials which will 
give the French students some notion of life in an 
American school. 

Through the year individual students collect 
stamps for the American Leper Mission, sell Christ- 
mas seals, and send clothes to the American Friends’ 
Service Committee, and the Save the Children Federa- 
tion. 

This year the school became responsible for a 
Greek baby, and a touching letter from the baby’s 
mother, printed in The Clock, the school newspaper, 
stimulated interest in other destitute children. The 
letter read in part, “I thank you from the bottom of 
my heart for the honor you made to our home to 
adopt my baby. It is very nice from you to care 
about us from so far away.” 

Students at Emma Willard are encouraged to 
accept the responsibility which living in a privileged 
and democratic country gives them. Through the 
Welfare Committee and through Chapel Circle they 
are frequently reminded of the wants of others and of 
opportunities open to them for fulfilling these needs. 





Each year the Bancroft School of Worcester, 
Mass., sponsors a fair, traditionally known as the 
Blue Moon Fair. Every student from the third grade 
through the senior year of high school carries a de- 
gree of responsibility for the success of this affair. 
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Everything from pony rides to a style show and from 
a pet show to a food sale was featured. There were 
games and movies, a magician and a handwriting 
expert, and the 1950 proceeds far exceeded those of 
the previous year. The principal purpose is to raise 
money for the school Community Chest, which sup- 
ports in part certain community organizations as 
well as a French school bombed out in World War II. 
An important by-product is the feeling of school 
solidarity engendered by joint effort and mutual 
bearing of responsibility. 


DIAMOND JUBILEE 


The Diamond Jubileeof Mount Vernon Seminary 
in Washington, D. C., was celebrated on the weekend 
of November 4 in commemoration of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the school by 
Elizabeth Somers. The festivities began on Friday, 
when the alumnae of almost every graduating class 
from 1880-1950 started to arrive at the new Mount 
Vernon campus on Foxhall Road. The alumnae im- 
mediately realized that the school had more to cele- 
brate than merely a life-line of seventy-five years. 
The new campus, now nearing completion, was a 
heartening surprise to many who feared for the 
school’s very existence after the old campus was an- 
nexed by the Navy in 1943. The class dinners Friday 
night were followed by a pageant which reviewed the 
history of the school in pantomime and photograph, 
recalling for the alumnae present the old campuses 
and administrators. 

On Saturday, an alumnae meeting was held, fol- 
lowed by a luncheon at the school. The afternoon 
was devoted to a tour of the campus to see various 
student and alumnae exhibitions and visit the new 
buildings. A banquet at the Mayflower was held 
Saturday night. 

Sunday’s activities started with a luncheon for 
the alumnae and students, climaxed by the traditional 
birthday cake ceremony which takes place every 
year on Founder’s Day. A service of thanksgiving 
led by Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo was held that afternoon 
at the Metropolitan Methodist Church. After the 
service, a tea was given for the alumnae, a festivity 
greatly enjoyed by the seniors of the Preparatory 
School and the Junior College, who were also invited 
to attend. 

The following two days were planned for the 
alumnae who wanted to “go back to school” by visit- 
ing the various classes of the new Mount Vernon 
Seminary. The students were amused at having an 
audience, and murmurs have been heard already con- 
cerning plans for the Centennial when the present 
students may come back to school without their 
books. 


NEW COURSES 


Driver education has been added to the curriculum 
of the Grosse Pointe Country Day School, Grosse 
Pointe, Mich. It is required for the tenth graders 
and open to those in the eleventh grade who wish to 
take it. Susan Duckett, who received a certificate 
from the Driver Education Institute held at Michigan 
State College, teaches the course, which has a two- 
part program, divided between weekly class meetings 
and behind-the-wheel instruction in a dual-control 
car. The course conditions the student to accept the 
responsibility of driving an automobile when she 
reaches the legal driving age. It does not take the 
place of any State licensing or examining, but merely 
supplements it. 





In order to anticipate the visits of college repre- 
sentatives, the high school pupils of the Kent School 
in Denver, Colo., carried out an extensive college ac- 
quaintance program early in the fall. Colleges, uni- 
versities, and professional schools were classified and 
then selected for study. The pupils read the cata- 
logues for information on entrance requirements, 
fields of study, campus activities and organizations, 
and educational objectives and educational philoso- 
phies. They interviewed graduates of the colleges. 
They tabulated statistics and made oral reports to 
their classmates, who became aware of differences and 
similarities of programs offered. 

Virginia Wing, Assistant to the Director of Ad- 
missions at Smith College, then addressed the parents 
and students on the Personal and Academic Factors 
in the School-College Sequence. Her visit was of 
special interest because Miss Wing had taught 
English at Kent before returning to Smith. 

A few weeks later many students and parents 
met President Sarah Blanding of Vassar College, who 
was the principal member in a panel discussion of 
the future of women’s education. Questions arose 
regarding co-education, the woman graduate’s prep- 
aration for business and industry, for community 
life, and for her own home. 

After the college acquaintance program and the 
opportunity to listen to and to question college offi- 
cers, the students were aware of the need for thought- 
ful consideration of the many factors in selection of a 
college. 





In the interest of promoting greater correlation 
between the work of the different departments, St. 
Timothy’s School in Catonsville, Md., has been 
experimenting with a more comprehensive audio- 
visual aids program this year. In addition to the 
use which teachers make of such aids for their own 
classes, there is a program given every Friday even- 
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ing during part of the time assigned for study, at 
which attendance of the whole school is required. 
Each department takes its turn in sponsoring the film 
or other material used; frequently the faculty member 
makes some explanation or comment, and there is 
free discussion by the students. Films of varied edu- 
cational content are shown at this time, such as the 
following: “‘Boundary Lines,” “Does It Matter What 
You Think,” “England, Background of Literature,” 
by the English department; “Johnson and Recon- 
struction, 1860-1868,” ‘“‘The Great Silk Route,” by 
the history department; “Where Will You Hide” 
by the science department; “The Rose and the 
Mignonette,” ‘Aubusson Tapestries” by the art 
department. 


Both faculty and students feel that much can be 
and already has been gained by these glimpses of 
fields in which they are not perhaps studying, and, 
in addition, girls already familiar with the subjects 
gain wider comprehension through this stimulus. 





Lincoln School, Providence, R. L., is instituting 
an interesting class in stage-craft under the auspices 
of the art department. The course will provide girls 
equipped to take the chairmanship of committees in 
charge of settings, properties, and costumes, for the 
school’s dramatic productions. 


NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Construction of two new buildings at the Ellis 
Country School, Newtown Square, Pa., to cost 
about $600,000, has been authorized by the trustees 
and is already under way with a schedule calling for 
the completion of both buildings before the beginning 
of school in September, 1951. The new buildings 
will be located at the rear of the present central 
school and administration building. The auditorium 
and gymnasium building will be built on the approach 
to the hockey fields. It will seat about 1,000 people, 
have a very large stage, include complete locker and 
shower facilities for the entire student body, provide 
space for a full-sized gym floor or two junior gym 
floors, and contain a serving room for feeding large 
groups, a physical education office, a large lobby, 
and storage rooms. Amplification and projection 
facilities will be installed, and provision made for a 
memorial Hammond electric organ in a part of the 
balcony planned for that purpose. The commons 
building will be on the other side of the school build- 
ing between Keller House and the Alcott House. It 
will seat about 400 in the main dining room, and 
contain two home economics classrooms which can 
be used in emergencies to enlarge the dining space. 
A modern kitchen on the dining-room level, and a 


power plant that can accommodate all the central 
buildings in time, will complete that building. Both 
buildings will have ample natural light, and the 
Commons will have windows all along the south side, 
the east end, and half way across the north side. 

The reconstruction of the central school building 
as an all classrooms and offices structure made it 
necessary for the school to have another auditorium. 
Gymnasium and dining facilities have been an out- 
standing need that will now be met adequately, and 
the Alcott House can be restored as a student dormi- 
tory next year. Meetings of alumnae and patrons 
will be facilitated by ample accommodations. 





The new gymnasium under construction on the 
campus of The Vail-Deane School of Elizabeth, 
N. J., will be ready for use soon. This is the first 
unit of a $75,000 building expansion program and 
will be a memorial to Laura A. Vail, who assumed 
management of the school in September, 1886, and 
directed it for many years. 

Other units included for construction in the near 
future are two classrooms for younger children and 
lockers, showers, and offices — all of these rooms 
projecting in an L-shaped wing from the southern 
side of the gymnasium. 





Soon after the first of January, the Kent School 
of Denver, Colo, expects to move to the country after 
having been for twenty-nine years in the older resi- 
dential section of the city. The new suburban loca- 
tion is at South University Boulevard and Hampden 
Avenue in Englewood, about one mile south of the 
Denver city limits. 

The new structure, of modern functional design, 
is the center building of a group which will utlimately 
include dormitories, gymnasium and auditorium, 
and additional classroom units. All windows except 
those on the east look towards the foothills and the 
high mountains of the Continental Divide. The forty 
acre tract is situated so that even from the play- 
grounds and playing fields the view will always be 
unobstructed. 





The Low-Heywood School of Stamford, Conn., 
has built an addition on the Lower School building 
which was ready for occupancy shortly after Christ- 
mas. Richard Everett, the school architect, designed 
the new classrooms in keeping with the style of the 
present building. The fifth and sixth grades, and 
the Merrill Library (the Middle School Library) 
occupy the additional space. This removes conges- 
tion from the Upper School, where more and larger 
classrooms are needed. 
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This fall the Low-Heywood School completed the 
construction of an outdoor theatre on the east slope 
of the Lower School building. A beautiful pepperidge 
tree overhangs the stage, which stands against a 
background of hemlocks. Seats for the audience will 
be placed on the natural slope of the ground. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


The fall meeting of the Bancroft School (Worces- 
ter, Mass.) Parent-Faculty Association centered 
around the subject, ““What Do We Expect of Our 
School?” The inter-relationship between students, 
parents and faculty was brought out by both speak- 
ers, who were Mrs. Earle W. Peckham, head of the 
English department, and Roger Kinnicutt, Jr., 
parent of two children in the school. 

Upperclassmen in the high school had provided 
Mrs. Peckham with their ideas, in writing, on this 
subject. The high school girls emphasized the need 
of close cooperation between parents and teachers, 
frank discussion of college aims in their relation to 
the students’ ability and ambition, and, perhaps, 
more than anything else, the need of encouragement. 
The frequency with which this word appeared would 
seem to indicate that the students felt that they did 
not always receive either from the school or from 
their parents the degree of encouragement for which 
they longed. Mrs. Peckham also set forth the hopes 
expressed by teachers in regard to the common aims 
of faculty and parents, and Mr. Kinnicutt presented 
the reasons why a parent sends a child to an inde- 
pendent school, and what he expects the child to 
gain from this experience. 

These critical, though not conflicting, points of 
view called forth an interesting general discussion. 





At Laurel School in Cleveland an unusual pro- 
gram of last May came to life again this fall when a 
small portion was given by request before the art 
section meeting of the annual convention of the 
North Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association on October 
27, in Cleveland. 

At this meeting, held in the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, Laurel was the only independent school repre- 
sented on the program, which had been planned by 
the Supervisor of Art for the Cleveland public schools. 
The numbers selected from the full-length produc- 
tion of Alice in Wonderland, presented last May on 
two occasions, were a brief scene between Alice and 
the White Rabbit, and the Lobster Quadrille. The 
original production was directed by Gail Hodgman, 
with special piano music composed and played by 
Madeleine Tatton, the choreography by Mrs. Miriam 
McCollom, and all stage designs by students of 
Janet Moore, art instructor. 





All dancing was by the Modern Dance Club of 
the physical education department. The cost of the 
production was nominal, as all costumes were of the 
simplest and executed by the students. There were 
no stage sets except the projected lantern slides made 
and manipulated by art students. These 3” x 5” 
slides were projected to cover the full size of the stage. 
They were made of cellophane and colored transpar- 
encies to create mood and atmosphere. In the Lob- 
ster Quadrille the blue and green colors of the sea 
fell on the dancers as well as on the back wall of the 
stage to create an under-sea illusion. 

This was a most successful and delightful coop- 
erative effort of all the fine arts departments, dis- 
playing the creative talent and superb execution of 
many members of the student body as well as of the 
faculty. 





In honor of Book Week the Low-Heywood School 
of Stamford, Conn., held a book fair arranged by 
a committee of parents and by the Barrett Book 
Shop. Besides the many books of all types and for 
all ages, stationery, records, and Christmas cards 
were exhibited and sold in the library and halls. In 
conjunction with the fair a well-attended alumnae 
tea was given on Tuesday afternoon, and on Wednes- 
day evening faculty, parents and their friends heard 
an interesting and informative commentator on 
recent books, and gathered afterwards in the library 
for refreshments and conversation. Proceeds of the 


fair will be added to the library fund. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


The Bancroft School of Worcester, Mass., reopened in the 
fall with the largest enrollment in its history. The two new 
members of the faculty are Mrs. Robert E. Wagner, the art 
teacher, who holds a B.F.A. degree from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and the Maryland Institute of Art; and Shirley Colmer, 
the Nursery School teacher, a graduate of Lesley College. 





New to the upper school faculty this year at the Grosse 
Pointe Country Day School, Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich., are 
Clare Lockhart, B.A. Acadia University, M.A. Columbia Uni- 
versity, who teaches English; and Adrina Serposs, B.A., M.A. 
University of Pennsylvania, who teaches Spanish and French. 
The lower school faculty now includes Mrs. Eunice Collins, A.B. 
Western Michigan College, in the second grade; Norma Hansen, 
who was graduated from Middlebury College in 1949 with a 
major in psychology, in the kindergarten; and Beverly Brown, 
B.Ed. Northwestern University, 1950, in the first grade. Aud- 
rey Thomas, B.M., M.M.Ed. Boston University, now teaches 
music in all the grades of the school. 





This fall three new teachers have joined the staff of the 
Low-Heywood School, Stamford, Conn. Mrs. David Weidig, 
a graduate of Connecticut College for Women, comes to the 
history department from the Oxford School in Hartford, Conn. 
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Mary Juchter, a graduate of Barnard and of one year at the 
Sorbonne, has joined the French department. Elspeth Cantlay, 
the new English teacher, an alumna of Radcliffe, was formerly 
at The Baldwin School in Bryn Mawr. 





Elizabeth Brooke Cochran and Paula Dresser have come from 
St. Anne’s School, Charlottesville, Va., to be Headmistress and 
Associate Headmistress of The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, 
Pie. Es 

New teachers at The Masters School are Senorita Maria de 
Unamuno in Spanish and William Spyer in art. 





Rosemary Thomas, a member of the English department at 
The Brearley School, New York City, has been announced the 
winner of a poetry contest sponsored by the Twayne Publishing 
Company. Archibald MacLeish, who judged the contest, se- 
lected Miss Thomas’s volume from the three hundred entries 
submitted. The winning volume was published and released 
before Christmas. 

An alumna of Smith College, Miss Thomas did graduate 
work at Oxford University and Columbia University, and has 
served as a member of the faculty at The Spence School and 
The Brearley School. Her poetry has previously appeared in 
The Atlantic Monthly, Poetry, and in the English publication, 
Adelphi. 





Mrs. Raymond Calpin, a Wellesley alumna, is beginning the 
work as Director of the Resident Department of the Lincoln 
School, Providence, R. I., formerly carried on by Mrs. Manning 
Williams of Waban, Mass. 





Oxford School, Hartford, Conn., has welcomed four new 
members of the faculty and staff this year. Mrs. George H. 
Dexter (Lucia Sharp), a graduate of Smith College, a former 
teacher at Dana Hall, and also Assistant Director of the French 
Summer School at the Northampton School for Girls, has joined 
the French department; Mrs. Alfred E. Gavert (Gloria Cerrato), 
with degrees from the American International College and 
Mount Holyoke College, and former Assistant Professor at 


Milwaukee-Downer College, has charge of the dramatics and 
speech arts; Mrs. Jose A. Diaz (Aida Alvarez), a graduate of 
New York University, is an assistant in the physical education 
department, with special emphasis on the dance; and Mrs. Ben- 
jamin H. Torrey (Mary Morton) is academic secretary, after two 
years in a similar position at The Brearley School in New York. 








CHAIRMAN OF SEB GOES WEST 

In January Dr. John F. Gummere, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, went west as an emissary of the 
Secondary Education Board. On January 8 he arrived 
in Seattle, where he addressed a joint parent-teacher 
meeting at the Helen Bush School. This meeting included 
all independent schools in the Seattle area. 

On January 9 he went to Tacoma to visit The Annie 
Wright Seminary. His next stop, on the 10th, was San 
Francisco, where he stayed for several days at the Sir 
Francis Drake Hotel. The program in this city was in 
charge of Edwin M. Rich, Headmaster of Town School 
for Boys. On the 13th he attended a regional meeting of 
the California Association of Independent Schools. His 
itinerary took him next to Santa Barbara, where Newton 
K. Chase, Headmaster of The Thacher School, picked 
him up to take him to Ojai for a stay at the school. 

Dr. Gummere planned to reach Los Angeles on the 
16th and to spend the 19th and 20th at Claremont, where 
Thompson Webb, Headmaster of The Webb School, was 
in charge of hospitality. He was to start east on the 
Santa Fe Chief on the afternoon of January 20. 

Dr. Gummere, and the Executive Committee, who 
authorized this trip, hope that member schools on the 
west coast were brought more closely in touch with the 
SEB by his visit. and that non-member schools learned 
something about the Board which they did not know be- 
fore. Trips to other sections of the country will be ar- 
ranged whenever possible. 

A detailed report of the trip, by Dr. Gummere, will 
appear in the April issue of the ButtetiIn. Watch for it. 




















NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Henry F, Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ACTIVITIES — IN AND OUT OF SCHOOL 

The students of St. Thomas Choir School of 
New York City formed a part of the chorus in the 
first American performance of Berlioz’s “Te Deum” 
by the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, under the 
direction of Sir Thomas Beecham, on Wednesday 
evening, December 13, at Carnegie Hall, New York 
City. The choirmaster of St. Thomas is T. Fred- 
erick H. Candlyn, M.A., Mus.D. 





As an experiment for this year at Wheeling 
Country Day School, Wheeling, W. Va., there is 
one weekly period of free choice for the pupils. They 
may go to the art studio, to the playground, to the 
library, to the assembly room for a moving picture, 
to the study hall, or to the teacher of a particular 
subject. To date, the children and the staff are en- 
joying the results of the innovation. 


For the seventh consecutive year the children in 
the elementary department of The Brimmer and 
May School, Boston, have filled kits of small toys, 
to be sent by the Junior Red Cross to children in 
Europe, and have sent 100 sets of Hallowe’en favors, 
all made in the classrooms, to patients in Veterans’ 
Hospitals in Greater Boston. 





The Student Council at the Emerson School 
for Boys, Exeter, N. H., has been somewhat revised 
in organization this fall. Owing to the influence of 
United Nations Day at the school, it was decided to 
have all boys with high citizenship ratings auto- 
matically be members of the “General Assembly” 
which would meet with the members of the Student 
Council. This Council would be composed of five 
members elected by ballot by the entire student 
body, and would correspond to the Security Council 
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of the U.N. The function of the “‘General Assembly” 
will be to recommend items for action to the “‘Coun- 
cil.” This innovation, it is hoped, will help the boys 
to a better understanding of how the larger body for 
international peace functions. 





Boys of Cardigan Mountain School, Canaan, 
N. H., have been readying the school’s ski slope for 
the coming winter season. The boys, under the 
direction of William Coolidge, faculty ski instructor, 
have cleared a fine new downhill and cross country 
trail. A ten meter jump is also being erected and 
plans call for a larger jump to be constructed. 

An old lakeshore pump house has been repaired 
and remodeled for use as a skating warming house 
and rifle range. The boys, under faculty supervision, 
dismantled a barn and salvaged the lumber to re- 
pair this building. 





The Town School for Boys in San Francisco, 
Calif., is swinging several new projects quite profit- 
ably this semester, according to Edwin M. Rich, 
Headmaster. The first of these, ‘““The Clothes Ex- 
change,” in its infancy last spring, has grown into a 
very practical and popular activity. Town’s ver- 
satile mothers, in their desire to contribute in a 
monetary way to the Scholarship Fund of the school, 
conceived the idea of donating their sons’ outgrown 
clothing to be sold at prices commensurate with the 
condition of the apparel. A small unused room in 
the school building was attractively redecorated and 
fitted with shelves and poles on which to store and 
hang the articles for sale. These articles included 
everything a boy wears, from outgrown underwear 
to raincoats and rubbers. The customers are Town 
School. mothers and teachers. On the eve of “Open 
House,” “The Clothes Closet,” as the mothers call 
their project, was completely sold out, and a sizable 
amount of money turned over to the Scholarship 
Fund. 

A new venture, related to the annual Christmas 
play, was launched this year, in that records of all 
the songs used in the play were made and put into 
albums. The cover for the albums was designed by 
five boys in one of the art classes. Each album sold 
for three dollars and the proceeds were added to the 
Scholarship Fund. 


As usual, this year’s Christmas play and the lyrics 
for the songs were written by Mr. Rich. The music 
was composed by Mr. Rich and scored by Mrs. 
Cameron, head of the music department at Town 
School. All the pupils in the school, from the third 
grade through the eighth, about one hundred fifty 
boys, took part in the play. 


In connection with the leadership training course 
a new activity has been added. This activity includes 
work in the school library by five of the eighth graders 
enrolled in the course. These boys are taught to 
catalog books, to arrange them correctly on the 
shelves, and to check them out to applicants. Under 
the guidance of Collin Wilcox, teacher in charge of 
the library, the boys, give talks to the Lower School 
classes on the correct uses of the library. Mr. Wilcox 
says that his “‘Assistant Librarians” are taking their 
positions very seriously and are doing excellent work. 

A new plan to encourage good citizenship has 
been put into practice at Town. It is carried out by 
the use of two banners, one for the Upper School, and 
one for the Lower. The banners are held for a week 
at a time by the classes exhibiting the best citizenship 
during the previous week. The teachers not having 
homeroom classes are the judges. The results have 
been gratifying. 

Because of the vulnerability of San Francisco as a 
war target, all schools in the city, both independent 
and public, have set up a Disaster Relief Program to 
be put into practice in case of necessity. Emergency 
telephones have been installed in the schools, and a 
system of relaying messages to be on the alert, in the 
event of impending disaster, has been worked out and 
tested. To the great satisfaction of Town School, 
the Fire Department officials, who inspected the 
school, found that the building had several safe 
areas. As a part of the Disaster Relief Program, two 
of Town’s teachers have just completed the Red 
Cross Standard and Advanced courses in First Aid. 





Under the sponsorship of the Parents’ Council, 
Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I., a book fair 
in Alumni Hall, November 30 and December 1, 
allowed parents and students an opportunity to ex- 
amine and purchase new books of all kinds. With 
Harriet M. Wilson and Mrs. Walter D. Cullen as 
co-chairmen from the faculty of the Lower School, 
and Mrs. Richard H. Chase as chairman appointed 
by the Parents’ Council, the exhibition and sale was 
so organized that each grade had a sizable exhibit of 
its own to inspect and choose from. The pre-primary 
had its two large tables of gaily illustrated books as 
did the eighth grade with its fiction, travel, music, 
sports, religion, and hobbies. All kinds of reading 
tempted little boys and teen-agers, who made out 
long lists to be considered for purchase by their 
parents. Assorted reading and pictured books were 
the personal selection of each grade teacher who was 
guided by the interests of her class and the reading 
level of her individual students. 

Serving in relays, mothers joined each teacher in 
the supervision of her tables and offered advice or 
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opened an especially inviting book to an inquirer. 
They had become as familiar as the teachers with the 
books in their charge, so that their advice was both 
generous and helpful. 

The primary aim of the book fair was to stimulate 
children’s interest in reading and to help them build 
a carefully chosen personal library. It was hoped, 
too, that the more than five hundred books exhibited 
would make Christmas buying both convenient and 
discriminating as well as pleasant and leisurely for 
parents. By undertaking the sale, the Lower School 
anticipated being able to add to its classroom li- 
braries. 

The first afternoon of the fair, coffee was served 
at four o’clock; and in the evening, Virginia Fooks, 
Children’s Librarian, Providence Public Library, 
spoke from her wide experience in supervising the 
reading done by children in all the libraries of the 
city. 


SUNDAY VESPERS 
For years Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass., 


has wished there might be some opportunity during 
each week for the deepening of human spirit and 
meditation somewhat after the manner of the Friends 
—in a place which would provide quiet inspiration, 
at a time which would be unhurried, and in a way 
which would involve no compulsion beyond the inner 
desire of those who would attend. 


The new Lookout, recently added to The Lodge, 
has made this wish come true. The broad expanse of 
windows overlooking the beautiful valley and hills to 
the west, the friendly hearth, the restful panelled 
walls, the books— all provide the right setting. 
Late Sunday afternoon, when scheduled school affairs 
have ended, when a pause from work and play seems 
natural, provides the time. 

On the first Sunday of the school year, a group of 
boys, faculty, staff, and others, gathered at this 
vesper hour. Music from a Brahms symphony was 
played softly until all had come in. Each sat facing 
westward, with his own thoughts, quiet and at rest. 
The few simple words of a dedication poem were read. 
After a short while, with a common consciousness 
that the vesper time had ended, each one reached out 
to shake hands with those nearest and went his way. 

The vesper times which have followed each week 
have been similar in spirit. Some have included quiet 
music; others, simple words and prayers. Only those 
who wished to attend have come. No one has spoken 
without feeling the need to speak. For the most part, 
those who have come have simply shared their 
thoughtful presence with the others and with the hills. 

It is too soon to say how much these vesper times 
may mean to individuals and to the school. Already, 


many have seemed to feel that, because of them, they 
have found a new depth and calm and strength in 
their lives that they had not known before. 


TRAVEL PROGRAM 


The Foxwood School’s (Flushing, Long Island) 
travel program for the students (see THe INpDE- 
PENDENT ScHoot BuL_eTtin, November, 1948) has 
continued with increasing success. Last year a Fox- 
wood instructor took a group of students during the 
Thanksgiving holidays on a history walk in the Mo- 
hawk Valley, and a study tour of the New York 
State buildings in Albany. During the Christmas 
vacation, an instructor took several students to Cuba 
to make a study tour of the island. In March, a 
large group of sixth form students visited Washing- 
ton, D. C., Mt. Vernon, and the Luray Caverns of 
Virginia. 

This year, an instructor took some students to 
Albany to study how the state government operates. 
During the Christmas vacation, a larger group of 
students accompanied a teacher to Cuba. (Last 
year’s trip to Cuba proved to be such a success, it 
was repeated again this year.) In the spring, during 
the Easter vacation, seventh and eighth form stu- 
dents will spend two weeks roaming through Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. The purpose of this trip is to 
study the geological formations in the Mammoth 
Cavern region of Kentucky, and to visit the T.V.A. 
region of Tennessee. The trip will close with a hike 
into some of the isolated valleys of the Great Smoky 
Mountains. 

Plans are being made now for an extensive six- 
weeks’ tour of the United States next summer. Such 
a trip was offered to the students three years ago, 
and it was very successful. A larger group will be 
taken by bus next summer, and stops will be made 
at Boys’ Town, Nebraska, the Colorado Rockies, 
Yellowstone, Utah, and California. Side trips to 
Mexico will be planned also. 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


The children of Springside Junior School in 
Philadelphia, are “orchestra minded” because of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s Children’s Concerts which 
many of them attend. 

The enthusiastic and resourceful Parents’ Music 
Committee have made it possible to translate their 
interest into action and a school orchestra is in the 
making. Parents have donated or loaned instruments. 
Many discarded or laid-away instruments were 
brought to the school where they were reconditioned 
and put to use. The P.T.A. plans to lend money for 
the purchase of instruments, the money to be repaid 
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through the rental of the instruments to the children 
at $2.00 per month. The Music Committee have 
also found teachers, and group lessons are held once 
a week. The children share the cost of the teacher, 
thus making lessons inexpensive and well worth the 
try-out period of nine weeks. 


Thanks to the warm understanding of the school 
director and faculty, who “bent”’ crowded schedules, 
and to the Parents Music Committee, which worked 
miracles obtaining instruments and teachers for them, 
and most of all to an enthusiastic and encouraging 
music department, Springside is proud to report that 
the “‘orchestra-to-be” will have eight violins, four 
cellos, four flutes and eight clarinets, and it is hoped, 
many candidates for future Senior School orchestras. 

Interest in orchestras has been further stimulated 
and fostered by Cecilia Sewell of the music depart- 
ment, who has brought to the school assemblies 
several members of the Philadelphia Orchestra. Re- 
cently John de Lansie, member of the oboe section of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, fascinated the children 
with his showing of the materials for an explanation 
of the making of an oboe reed, and his playing of 
many French folk tunes. Mason Jones demonstrated 
the French Horn. He gave some of the girls per- 
mission to blow it and to their amazement and de- 
light they achieved a tone. Edna Phillips (Mrs. 
Samuel Rosenbaum), the well-known harpist, a 
former member of the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
the mother of a Springside student, played and ex- 
plained the harp. Each child was given an oppor- 
tunity to examine it closely and to play a glissando. 
That was a red letter day. 


NEW BUILDINGS, GIFTS, ENDOWMENTS 


Generous parents and friends of Dexter School, 
Brookline, Mass., contributed more than $16,000 to 
the school during the last fiscal year. 





At Graland Country Day School, Denver, 
Colo., a new $100,000 building to accommodate 
grades seven, eight and nine is nearing completion. 
In addition to the ample space (24’ by 32’) provided 
for each of these three classrooms, this modern struc- 
ture will have a business office, facilities for domestic 
science classes, two seminar rooms, a large assembly 
suited to hobby and craft activities as well as in- 
formal group meetings around the fireplace. 

Provision has been made for further additions, 
such as an upper school gymnasium, as future needs 
arise. 

This structure was made possible mainly by the 
generous gifts of parents. 


As noted in the Headmaster’s Letter in the No- 
vember issue of The Rectory News, The Rectory 
School, Pomfret, Conn., more than $3,000 was con- 
tributed in the first two weeks following the appeal 
of the school’s board of trustees for help in meeting 
current expenses in the face of greatly increased costs. 
Donations now total more than $4,000 and other 
gifts have been pledged. 





Two years ago, Virginia K. Heinlein, principal of 
Wheeling Country Day School, Wheeling, W. Va., 
and the board of trustees set up a pension plan that 
makes for security. At the present time, a drive for 
a large endowment fund is under way. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Mademoiselle Nita Sandre, French teacher and dance in- 
structor at Foxwood School, Flushing, L. L, is preparing 
now for her annual recital which takes place in the spring. Mlle. 
Sandre has produced excellent dance recitals in past years, 
and her French festivals which she plans with the students are 
the most valuable projects carried out by the students in the 
school. Mlle. Sandre left Paris several years ago, and she came 
to Foxwood School to take over the French department. Since 
then, the students speak French fluently, and without an accent, 
when they leave Foxwood to go to preparatory schools. 





Two new teachers have been added to the staff of the 
Summit Boys School in Cincinnati, Ohio. Mary Jo Heile, 
who will teach social studies to middle formers, graduated from 
Chestnut Hill College in 1948. Previously she had taught at 
Mother of Mercy Academy. Edward J. Kennedy, who re- 
ceived his B.A. from Xavier University and his M.A. from 
Columbia, is teaching social studies and English in the upper 
forms. Mr. Kennedy was formerly principal of the Madeira, 
Ohio, Elementary School. 





Constance E. Amsden, Polytechnic and Junior High 
School, Pasadena, Calif., has just completed the second of her 
series of films on elementary arithmetic. “The Meaning of 
Zero” is produced on 16mm. color film, with sound. 

Miss Amsden, in her work with children beginning arithmetic, 
has found the concept of “zero” to be difficult and confusing. 
“The Meaning of Zero” is the story of how “Zero” came to mean 
“Nothing” according to one legend. A little shepherd puts 
pebbles into a bowl for every sheep he has and takes one pebble 
out for each sheep that disappears. 

When all the sheep have gone, he has only the empty bowl. 

As the figure Zero is superimposed on the rim of the empty 
bowl, the children quickly get the idea of Zero standing for 
the absence of pebbles — or sheep — or number. 





Henry B. Roney, Jr., has been appointed headmaster of 
St. Thomas Choir School, New York City. Formerly Mr. 
Roney was registrar and history instructor at Darlington School 
for Boys, Rome, Georgia, and a member of the teaching staff 
of Manhasset Bay School, Port Washington, New York. He 
earned his B.A. degree at Davidson, his M.Ed. at Duke, and 
his M.A, at Columbia. 
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Other new members of the St. Thomas School staff include: 
Eleanor E. Starkey, B.S., M.S., University of Pennsylvania, 
teaching English and history; Donald F. McQuilkin, B.A., 
Oberlin, teaching physical education; Harold E. Carlile, B.A., 
Central Washington State College, teaching physical education; 
David Erle Huyler, B.A. M.A., Cornell, teaching history and 
science; and Andrew J. Porter, Jr., B.A., Amherst, M.A., Col- 
umbia, teaching English and French. 





Three new teachers have been added to the staff of Town 
School for Boys in San Francisco, this year. They are: 
Evelyn Hyman, as fourth grade teacher; Collin Wilcox, as 
teacher of primary art and head of the library; Joseph Ochoa, as 
teacher of Latin, English, and public speaking. 

Miss Hyman received her B.A. degree at Stanford Univer- 
sity. Since then she has had experience as a social service 
worker, as a home teacher in the San Francisco public schools, 
as a tutor of high school pupils in Scottsdale, Arizona, and as a 
Red Cross worker in World War II. 

After receiving his B.A. degree at Antioch College, in Ohio, 
Mr. Wilcox taught in a New Jersey boys’ school, worked at 
newspaper and agency advertising in Sacramento, and did 
feature writing and advertising for a San Francisco newspaper. 
He has, also, had extensive experience in boys’ work in summer 
camps. 

Joseph Ochoa has really come home to Town School, since 
he taught Latin, English, and Spanish at Town for several years 
previous to his returning to Stanford University to earn his 
M. A. degree in 1948. He spent a year as instructor of Spanish 
at Stanford. Mr. Ochoa has also had experience in the field of 
business, with a firm of coffee importers and exporters, and with 
a custom house broker’s company. 





The following have joined the faculty of St. Bernard’s 
School, New York, N. Y.: Ivan Frick Skinner, A. B. Harvard, 
who formerly taught at the Palm Beach Private School; Jean 
Marie Chalufour, M.A., Harvard, who formerly taught at Putney 
and Exeter; and Duncan Mullins, M.A., Columbia, and B. M., 
Manhattan School of Music. 





Elizabeth Davidson, Peggy Hutchinson, and William Law 
have joined the faculty of The Bement School in Deerfield, 
Mass. Miss Davidson, majored in music at Wellesley, is teach- 
ing English and will take charge of the music department after 
Christmas. Miss Hutchinson, a graduate of Wilson College, 
is coaching dramatics and teaching in the primary department 
as well as assisting in the girls’ dormitory. Mr. Law, who re- 
ceived his M.A. from Columbia University and has done gradu- 
ate work at the University of Edinburgh, is in charge of the boys’ 
dormitory and is coaching athletics. 

Lizah Hale continues to be in charge of the remedial work 
at the school. 


The Princeton Country Day School in Princeton, N. J., 
opened its twenty-seventh year on September thirteen, with 
a record enrollment of one hundred and twelve boys. 

Changes in faculty personnel have been announced by Henry 
B. Ross, the Headmaster. One is the appointment of an alumnus 
of the school, Frank T. Gorman of the class of 1934, who re- 
places Robert S. Wicks of the class of 1938. Mr. Gorman is 
in charge of the First Form. Mr. Wicks has returned to teach 
at The Lawrenceville School. Mr. Gorman, who served in the 
U. S. Army during the War, graduated from Princeton Univer- 
sity with the class of 1941 and did graduate work in education 
at Rutgers University during the past summer. 


The other new faculty member is Donald Thiel, who is in 
charge of the expanded manual crafts program. This depart- 
ment now gives each boy below the Sixth Form a double period 
of practical shop work each week. Mr. Thiel, an Air Corps 
veteran, is a graduate of the New Jersey State Teachers College 
in the class of 1948. 





The Buckley Country Day School, Great Neck, L. I., has 
announced the appointment of Daniel C. Minnick as Assistant 
Headmaster. Mr. Minnick graduated from Amherst College in 
1937. Before the war Mr. Minnick was associated with Pan- 
American Airways in New York and during the war he was an 
officer in the U.S. Army Air Forces. From 1945 until 1949 he was 
associated with the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. Last 
year he left business to teach at the Charlotte Country Day 
School in Charlotte, N. C., where he taught, coached and assisted 
with administrative work. 

Elizabeth Adams has been appointed teacher for one of the 
fourth grade sections. After graduating from Skidmore and 
doing graduate work in dramatics under George Pierce Baker 
at Yale, Miss Adams taught for eight years at the Park School 
in Brookline, Mass. From 1939 until the present year, Miss 
Adams’ experiences abroad were packed with interest and con- 
siderable excitement. She went to Europe in 1939 as a volunteer 
with the Anne Morgan Ambulance Unit. After the fall of France, 
she worked for six months under the Nazis, doing refugee work 
with Europeans. She later joined the Wacs, and after the war 
returned once again to France to be a member of the first civilian 
organization in rehabilitation work, where she remained until 
this summer. 

Esty Foster Jr. has been appointed to teach another fourth 
grade section. He comes to Buckley from Williams College 
and a year’s teaching experience at The Harvey School in Haw- 
thorne, N. Y. Yvonne De Potter has been added to the staff 
as an assistant in the first grade and remedial teacher. Miss 
De Potter is a graduate of Wellesley, has her Master’s degree 
from Columbia University, and taught for two years in the 
State School for the Deaf and Blind in St. Augustine, Fla. Anne 
McGrath, class of 1950 at Smith, is assisting with the pre-school 
class work mornings and she is also assistant to the physical 
education director for girls’ sports. 





The Dexter School, Brookline, Mass., opened its twenty- 
fifth year with an enrollment of 149 boys of whom 41 are new 
to the school. John W. Gormley, Bethany Richardson, Gordon 
Sunbury, and Helen H. Wheeler have joined the faculty. Mr. 
Gormley returns to Dexter after a year in business. Miss 
Richardson and Mrs. Wheeler have been teaching at the Wood- 
ward and Charles River schools. Mr. Sunbury, who is in charge 
of the reading and testing programs, comes to Dexter after five 
years in St. Mark’s School in Southborough, Mass. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Curtis Dresser, the headmistress of the 
Foxwood School, Flushing, L. I., returned in September from 
an extensive trip in Europe during the summer. She spent much 
of her time visiting European elementary schools, to see what 
they were doing and to what extent they had recovered from 
the war. She reported that many of the schools are still struggl- 
ing with lack of materials, and poor physical conditions. Mrs. 
Dresser also collected much valuable material in Europe for 
class use in The Foxwood School. She brought back reproduc- 
tions of paintings, books, maps, and a wealth of information 
for Foxwood students. Her 16mm. color movies taken in Eur- 
ope have been shown to the social studies classes at Foxwood, 
and the students have agreed that the films are beautiful and 
very interesting. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


All private schools may now be covered by social 
security if two-thirds of the employees vote in favor 
of coverage. Coverage is not compulsory for the one- 
third who vote ‘‘no,” but it is for any new employees 
hired. Employees originally voting against coverage 
have a second chance. They may be included if they 
change their minds within four months after coverage 
starts. The employer simply sends in a supplemental 
list containing the signatures, etc., of these employees. 

If your school has not yet done anything about 
social security, here are the steps that should be 
taken: 

1. Start now to circulate among your employees 
a sheet asking for signatures of those who want to 
come under social security. Use any paper; it is not 
necessary to wait for an official form (obtainable from 


your local Collector of Internal Revenue). Explain 
at the top that employees who sign below intend to 
waive exemption from the Federal Insurance Con- 
tributions Act and are in favor of electing coverage 
under the insurance system established by Title II of 
the Social Security Act, in accordance with Section 
1426(1) of the Internal Revenue Code. Have three 
columns on the sheet: one for the employee’s signa- 
ture, one for his address, and a third for his social 
security number if he already has one. 


2. When you receive the official form, file it, 
attaching the list, if two-thirds of your employees 
have voted favorably. 

Once coverage is elected by a nonprofit organiza- 
tion, it must remain covered for a minimum of ten 
years. 

Call your local social security office for information. 


INVITATIONS FROM OTHER ASSOCIATIONS 


MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 


The Association of Teachers of Mathematics in 
New England will sponsor the Institute for Teachers 
of Mathematics again this summer. The place: Con- 
necticut College, New London, Conn. The time: 
August 23-30. All interested persons are welcome. 


The Institute is designed for teachers of mathe- 
matics in college, secondary school, and junior-high 
school. The program will include outstanding speak- 
ers on topics in pure and applied mathematics, dis- 
cussion groups on teaching methods and curriculum 
trends under the leadership of recognized teachers at 
the various levels, a mathematics laboratory and 
workshop where models and other visual aids are 
constructed, exhibits of books and enrichment ma- 
terials, and a wealth of recreational features. Eight 
days of stimulating association in an atmosphere of 
congeniality and good fellowship on the beautiful 
campus of Connecticut College. 


For details watch The Mathematics Teacher and 
this BULLETIN. 


If you wish a program, please drop a card to any 
one of the following: Charles H. Mergendahl, Newton 
High School, Newtonville, Mass.; Katharine E. 


O’Brien, Deering High School, Portland, Maine; 
William G. Shute, The Choate School, Wallingford, 
Conn. 


NURSERY EDUCATION 


The 1951 Biennial Conference of the National 
Association for Nursery Education will be held 
Wednesday through Saturday, March 7-10, 1951, at 
the Hotel Commodore, New York City, preceded by 
a U. N. workshop under the auspices of New York 
University on Wednesday, March 7. 

The Conference is to be a work-study conference 
with General Sessions to “‘set the stage,” Discussion 
Groups to ‘‘dig in” on consideration of ““The Next 50 
Years — Children’s Opportunities and Our Respon- 
sibilities” and Resource Centre Services developed 
around ten areas of interest and concern in working 
with and planning for young children. Many co- 
workers and friends from other professions as well as 
lay people are helping us to build the Conference and 
will be active participants and consultants in the Con- 
ference in March. We hope you will join us. 

— Amy Host ter, 
NANE Conference Chairman, 
Mills School, 66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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MARCH EXAMINATION PROGRAM 


The Secondary Education Board is offering a series of 
one-hour tests in English and mathematics for use at any 
time in March as admission papers or as regular classroom 
tests. They may be ordered either from the Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts, or from the 
Educational Records Bureau, 21 Audubon Ave., New 
York 32, N. Y. 


The English tests are produced in two forms: Form A, 
suitable for use in grades 6 and 7, and Form B, designed 
for use in grades 8 and 9. These examinations set problems 
or questions which require non-objective written answers. 
It is the intent of the examiners to provide the reader with 
some evidence of how the testee uses language in his 
thinking to a specific subject or problem, and in his writing. 

There are four separate mathematics tests: Arithmetic 
for Grade VI; Arithmetic for Grade VII; Arithmetic for 
Grade VIII; Algebra for Grade VIII. (Please note that 
there are two tests for grade 8 and none for grade 9.) 
Sixty percent of each test will be on fundamentals, and 
forty percent will be on thought problems. Each test adds 
up to exactly 100%; there is no complicated scoring sys- 
tem. Answers and scoring suggestions are provided. 
The examiners have tried to cover only those topics that 


would ordinarily be covered in most schools before 
March 1. 


Samples of these tests may be had upon request to the 
Secondary Education Board, Milton 86, Mass. The price 
of all papers will be 5 cents each plus cost of mailing. 
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PRICE LIST OF S.E.B. PUBLICATIONS 


(Mailing costs are additional) 


Non-Member Member 
Definition of Requirements, with examinations of previous year .. $ .45 each $ .40 
NS) ee 35 30 
A French Vocabulary (new edition; covers 6 levels) ............ 1.50 1.25 
IT SL Fe eT ee ee .60 55 
Examination Papers in English, French, Latin, Mathematics 
ee eG ehh aida ae ae eee SS 5 15 .10 
For earlier years (so far as they are in stock) .............. .08 05 
March English Test, 1948, 1949, 1950 
EE ee 05 05 
Fe eee .05 .05 
March Arithmetic and Algebra Tests, 1950 
eee ced Staind nan ke ieee 05 05 
Bulletin — 5 numbers a year (5 copies of each issue sent free to 2.00 per 75 per 
CPOE MEET MURINE GEMOEE) coon occ cc ccc ccs cccseesececs,s subscription subscription 
as ik eee kine ahaa wkend deen dene e's 1.50 .50 
Handbook on Alumni Organizations ..................000000e- 1.50 75 
Application Blank for Financial Aid ...................00 0005. .03 .03 
Statement of Principles Which Should Underlie Financial Aid ... .02 .02 
Place of the Arts in the Elementary School ................... 15 .10 
Study of Health Procedures and Physical Education ........... 15 10 
Gere OE ROO EINE onc on ccc ciesesceccescecess .20 15 
Science for the Elementary Grades ................cceccceeees .25 .20 
Report of Modern Language Conference, 1940 ................. 15 12 
Foreign Language Tests (reprint of address by Stalnaker) ....... .10 .08 
Objective Tests in Modern Languages (reprint of address by 
Ce ee eae ada dae hats 54's Dodivere hae ai .10 .08 
Report of the Modern Language Committee (reprinted from 
NE IED ivnvvsvcasnserecesvenddevwsaces 35 30 


Report of a Study of Secondary Curriculum (1933) 
Bureau of Research Reports, 
1936 (Part I — Pupil Guidance, Hobbies, Roll-taking, Faculty 





cedkee aoe 5 out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 


EN I ET re nee ee .20 15 

1939 Report on the Status of Classics in Private Schools .... .20 15 
1942 Study of the Granting of Financial Aid .............. out of print—copies may be 

borrowed 

1948 Report on Use of Audio-Visual Aids ................. 15 .10 

1949 Grade Placement of Mathematics ................... 40 30 

Boys’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7,8, and 9) ....... 25 .20 

Girls’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7, and 8) .......... .20 15 

Booklists of current publications (issued early in May each year) Fr. Sr. Fr. Sr. 

PT .cUcekiuniiedes shat aetet as endsedeaakess a «a a O- 

Annual Report. ........ No Charge 














THE TUITION REFUND PLAN 


Do you like to say ““NOQ ?” 


When a student loses valuable time, or is withdrawn, as a result of sickness or 
accident, parents are apt to expect the school to make some adjustment in fees. When 
the question of adjustment comes up, your interest in your school’s welfare prompts 
you to say “No”, even though you risk the loss of the parents’ goodwill. 

In over 250 schools and colleges where our Tuition Refund Plan is in operation 
that question is answered before it can be asked — and answered to everyone’s satis- 
faction. The Plan reimburses the parents and protects the school’s income and good- 
will, but it costs the school nothing. 

You should know all about the Tuition Refund Plan and how easily it can be 
installed and operated in your school. Write for Booklet SB 51. 


A. W. G. DEWAR, INC. 


Educational Insurance Underwriters 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 


ACCIDENT & SICKNESS PLANS FACULTY PROTECTION PLANS 
CAMP PLANS 























SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 


On behalf of a number of schools we are now looking for experienced candidates 
for positions to begin in September in the following fields: 


ENGLISH BIOLOGY 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 
HISTORY INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
MATHEMATICS ELEMENTARY GRADES 
MUSIC RELIGION 


Between now and June we expect to list 500 openings 
in these and other areas of school work — in various parts of the country 


We invite inquiries from teachers and school personnel 
seeking advancement or new opportunities. 
No registration fee Interviews by appointment. 


Rosert W. Hoskins, Director 464 Broap Street, Wrnpsor, Conn. 
Telephone: Windsor 8-2412 
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Gives students a background 
to aid in understanding 
current problems — 


THE RECORD OF MANKIND 


ROEHM ¢ BUSKE ¢ WEBSTER ¢ WESLEY 


A superior world history for a one-year course 
which places emphasis upon the interdependence 
of peoples and nations in today’s world — 

















Write your nearest Heath office for a free copy of the World Civilization 


D. C. HEATH Wall Chart 
AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORE CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 














THE TUITION PLAN 


* 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to provide a method by which 
parents may pay for the education of their children in monthly install- 
ments during the academic year while the school receives its fees in full 
at the beginning of each term. 


More than 350 schools and colleges have become Associates of The 
Tuition Plan and have thus acquired the right to offer the Plan to 
parents. 


Upon request, detailed information will be sent to interested schools 
and colleges. 


* 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. - 424 Madison Ave. - New York 17,N.Y. 








